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how 


young men are being educated for 


Communication Engineering Careers 


NACH YEAR the communication 
kK industry employs a number of 
electrical engineering gradu- 
ates. The courses of study given by 
the colleges and universities have, 
in general, been carefully designed 
so that these young men are well 
equipped for successful communica- 
tion engineering careers. Frankly, 
one purpose of writing this article 
is to call this fact to the attention 
of communication executives. 

It is of interest to trace the 
growth of the communication indus- 
try, and to study the resulting in- 
fluence on the college and university 
courses. This article will treat 
briefly this historical development, 
and will then discuss college courses 
in electrical communication. 

The work offered at Oregon State 
College will be used for purposes of 
illustration, as its work is typical 
of the training offered by several 
educational institutions. It will not 
be possible to include a consideration 
of the supporting courses such as 
physics, mathematics, English, 
speech, and economics. Also, the re- 
marks must be confined to the tech- 
nical phases of the communication in- 
dustry. 


Historical Background 


In the beginning, electrical com- 
munication more nearly resembled an 
art than a science. The early work- 
ers had but little to guide them, and 
were forced to rely on their ingenuity 
(and perhaps intuition, if the term 
may be applied). As the industry 
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progressed, skills developed, experi- 
ences were recorded, and a knowledge 
of the performance of lines and 
equipment was accumulated. 

About the beginning of the present 
century, electrical communication be- 
gan to take on a more scientific 
aspect. Open-wire lines, and then 
cables, were inductively loaded. The 
practical application of loading to 
the telephone lines of the Bell Sys- 
tem was the result of extensive the- 
oretical studies, largely due to George 
A. Campbell. <A reader of his bi- 
ography is impressed with the thor- 
oughness of his theoretical education. 

Soon after loading, the vacuum- 
tube amplifier used in repeaters was 
perfected for telephone purposes. 
This application was chiefly due to 
a master of the then-existing eiec- 
tronic theory, the late H. D. Arnold. 
The vacuum-tube repeater was fol- 
lowed closely by carrier systems, and 
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by other highly technical develop- 
ments. 

Thus, by about 1920 the communi- 
cation industry felt a growing need 
for theoretical knowledge; not to sup- 
plant the practical thinkers to be 
sure, but rather to supplement and 
extend their possibilities. 

The Advent of College Recruiting 

To satisfy this growing demand 
for a theoretically-trained personnel, 
the telephone industry turned to the 
colleges and universities, and college 
recruiting began in earnest. This 
had an influence on the electrical en- 
gineering courses, because previously 
little thought had been given by col- 
lege administrations to the needs of 
the communication industry. As the 
demands for college men increased, 
some communication work was in- 
troduced. 

It was not until radio broadcasting 
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attained its popularity, however, that 
the colleges and universities really 
took communication seriously. Of 
course, there are pioneers in every 
field, and these men made notable 
contributions. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the work of Professor A. E. 
Kennelly on the theory of the tele- 
phone receiver. 

During this period, radio courses 
were rapidly introduced, but usually 
as somewhat distinct from other elec- 
trical work. Some felt radio did 
not answer completely to the con- 
ventional electrical theories, and to 
a degree this attitude also applied to 
telephony. Most of the classwork 
was qualitative instead of quantita- 
tive. 

The Influence of Adequate 

Measuring Equipment 

The performance of electrical cir- 
cuits and equipment can only be 
clearly understood if adequate meas- 
uring instruments are available. 
Also, without these a course of in- 
struction must be largely qualitative; 
this accounts for the nature of the 
early courses. Of course, thermo- 
couples and certain other devices 
were available at an early date, but 
many of the communication measur- 
ing instruments were crude and in- 
adequate compared with those avail- 
able today. 

Realizing that the communication 
laboratory facilities of most of the 
colleges and universities were inade- 
quate, some of the larger telephone 
companies, and in particular the Bell 


System, cooperated with the schools 
in making available certain basic 
pieces of communication equipment 
such as artificial lines, impedance 
bridges, vacuum-tube oscillators, and 
voltmeters. A few years later, in- 
strument manufacturers, such as the 
General Radio Co. and others, placed 
on the market excellent communica- 
tion test equipment. 

The availability of such apparatus 
had a marked influence on communi- 
cation courses. It was now possible 
to give work of a quantitative as well 
as a qualitative nature, and to check 
theoretical classroom predictions by 
laboratory tests. 

The developments traced in the 
foregoing paragraphs have deeply af- 
fected the communication courses. 
It is now clear that all electrical phe- 
nomena whether of power, telephone, 
or radio frequencies are governed by 
the same fundamental laws. 

Furthermore, it is now incorrect 
in course design to assume that the 
profession is divisible, on the basis 
of frequency, into power, telephone, 
and radio engineering. Perhaps the 
division of instruction into power 
and communication engineering is 
justified, but there is today little rea- 
son for considering telephone, tele- 
graph, and radio engineering as 
separate. 

Formerly it could be said that tele- 
phone engineers dealt with low fre- 
quencies only, as represented by the 
audio and the carrier circuits then 
in use. Radio engineers, on the other 
hand, worked with audio frequencies 
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Seniors in communication, VICTOR S. CARSON and 
STANTON D. BENNETT, study the attenuation of an 
artificial line. This equipment, presented to the col- 
lege some 10 years ago, formed the nucleus for the 
communication laboratory. The artificial line repre- 
sents an open-wire telephone line 197 miles in length. 
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and also with the high radio frequen- 
cies. 

No longer is this true. The new 
type J carrier systems for open-wire 
telephone lines include a band up to 
about 140,000 cycles, and the New 
York-Philadelphia coaxial cable is de- 
signed to operate at a top frequency 
of several million cycles per second. 
In fact, this even goes beyond the 
broadcast band and enters the short- 
wave region which a few years ago 
was regarded as of such high fre- 
quency as to be unsuited for reliable 
radio transmission! 


Divisions of 
Electrical Curricula 


Thus, in most of the institutions of 
higher learning which give degree 
courses in electrical engineering 
there are only two major divisions 
of the technical work; these are 
power engineering and communica- 
tion engineering. 

It should not be inferred from this 
statement that the dividing line is 
always clearly defined. After all, 
the basic electrical phenomena are of 
importance to all students, and these 
phenomena are the foundations of 
both industries. 

Furthermore, from another view- 
point, extensive division of electrical 
courses is not justified. Many of the 
students who specialize in communi- 
cation enter the power industry, and 
vice versa. For this reason major- 
ing in power or communication op- 
tions usually occurs only during the 
senior year. 

As is quite characteristic of college 
courses, the titles of the courses and 
to some extent their content differ 
widely. No attempt will be made to 
summarize the work given by the va- 
rious institutions. 

On the other hand, the use of ac- 
cepted textbooks in the various insti- 
tutions and the availability of certain 
types of laboratory equipment result 
in some degree of standardization of 
communication courses. Thus, an ex- 
planation of the work given in com- 
munication engineering at Oregon 
State College will, to some degree, 
apply to similar institutions as well 

Communication Engineering 

at Oregon State 

After carefully considering the de- 
mands of the communication industry 
and the needs of the students, an op- 
tion in communication engineering 
was established, a few years ago, at 
Oregon State College. At the be- 
ginning of their senior year, stu- 
dents in electrical engineering are 
now permitted to select as an option 
either power, communication, or 
business. 
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The standard signal generator, oscilloscope and wave 
analyzer are shown connected for studying a vacuum tube 
as a modulator. This equipment is typical of the apparatus 


now available commercially. 


\xperience has indicated that this 
division was justified, and recently 


steps have been taken to further 
trengthen the communication work. 
The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to a discussion of this com- 
munication option. Before consider- 
ing the specific communication 
courses, however, it is advisable to 
iscuss the electrical foundation 
courses given during the freshman, 
phomore, and junior years. 


Z 


General Engineering and 
Electrical Courses 


\ll freshmen engineering students 

at Oregon State College who antici- 
pate entering the civil, electrical, or 
mechanical branches take the same 
general engineering course during 
their first year. During the third 
term of this year, the students re- 
ceive the first contact with electrical 
theory. The work is confined to the 
elementary basic principles, and con- 
sists largely of lectures and compu- 
tations. 
During the sophomore year those 
who select electrical engineering 
begin their electrical work within the 
department. This is a very impor- 
tant point, because in many institu- 
tions work in the electrical depart- 
ment is not given until the junior 
year. To a marked degree, the pos- 
sibilities of having power and com- 
munication options depends on this 
fact. It makes possible some degree 
of specialization during the four-year 
curriculum, and does not defer all 
specialization until graduate courses 
are pursued. 

Of course, there is much to be said 
for and against specialization in un- 
dergraduate courses. But from a 
purely practical point of view, it 
must be admitted that most students 
are in college at a serious financial 
sacrifice, and that some degree of 
specialization in an intensive study 
of the basic electrical principles on 
which a particular industry is built 
certainly is justified. No attempt is 
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made to train the young men in the 
details of industrial practices, but 
rather to give them an opportunity 
to study more thoroughly those elec- 
trical principles on which a particu- 
lar industry depends. 

The course given during the sopho- 
more year is called Introduction to 
Electrical Engineering, and it con- 
sists of lectures, computations, and 
laboratory work. Perhaps the course 
is more an introduction to the basic 
electrical phenomena, because during 
the year the work is confined largely 
to a study of such basic phenomena 
and to the methods of measuring 
electrical quantities. 

During the junior 
courses are required: one devoted to 
a theoretical study, and the other to 
a laboratory study, of electrical cir- 
cuit theory and power equipment. 
Although presented separately, the 
work is coordinated. During this 
year the students are given their 
first extensive contact with electrical 
engineering. 


year two 


Requirements of the 
Communication Courses 


Those students selecting the com- 
munication option start the first 
term of the senior year with two 
courses — Communication Engineer- 
ing and Vacuum Tubes and Circuits. 
Each of these courses consists of as- 
signments in textbooks, lectures, 
computations, and extensive labora- 
tory studies. 

Communication Engineering con- 
siders the history and development 
of electrical means of communica- 
tion, presents the basic circuits in- 
volved; and in the laboratory devel- 
ops the theory and technique of 
communication measurements, par- 
ticularly bridge methods. The second 
course presents, both in class and 
laboratory, the basic principles of 
electronics and the various vacuum 
tubes as electronic devices. 

During the second term of the sen- 
ior year, the communication majors 


continue both the... .vurses. In Elec- 
trical Communication the theory of 
electrical transmission over long 
lines and cables, the loading of cir- 
cuits, and electrical networks dre 
studied. In the other course, the 
tubes are now studied as circuit ele- 
ments (as distinguished from elec- 
tronic devices), and their uses as 
rectifiers, amplifiers, modulators, and 
demodulators are considered. 

In the third term, all those who 
have selected the communication op- 
tion take Electrical Communication. 
Repeaters, carriers, radio extensions 
(such as the transoceanic systems) 
and inductive coordination are stud- 
ied in considerable detail. 

This same term these communi- 
cation majors are given a further 
choice of work. They may select 
either or both: Engineering of Sound 
Systems—a course devoted to archi- 
tectural acoustics and speech ampli- 
fying and distributing systems—or 
Radio Engineering. This latter 
course consists of the theoretical de- 
sign of radio circuits and equipment 
and the laboratory verification of the 
calculations. 

Two other communication courses 
are available on an elective basis. A 
course in Radio Communication is 
given by the physics department. 
This course is devoted more to the 
experimental than the engineering 
side of radio, and is very popular 
with radio amateurs. 

The other course is called Radio 
Engineering Practices. Its purpose 
is to provide the training necessary 
to insure that graduates can readily 
pass the government radio examina- 
tions, a requirement for entering the 
radio industry as an operator. Radio 
Station KOAC, containing a 1000- 
watt Western Electric transmitter, is 
the laboratory for this course. This 
course, of necessity, deviates from 
the principle of not stressing engi- 
neering practices. 

From the preceding discourse it 
may be inferred that the students 
majoring in power and communica- 
tion become separated and narrowed 
and that valuable contacts between 
the two groups are broken. This is 
not the case at all. During the senior 
year all electrical students are 
brought together in three other 
courses. These are Electrical Engi- 
neering, a course in the economics of 
electrical engineering; Electrical De- 
sign, a companion course; and a sem- 
inar course, in which the term is 
somewhat misused to cover the stu- 
dent class discussion of current elec- 
trical literature. 

In addition to these common 
courses, there is a surprising ex- 
change of students between the two 
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options. Many of the communica- 
tion group enroll in the power 
courses of electrical transients and 
high-voltage engineering. Likewise, 
many of the power students take the 
communication courses, particularly 
the work in vacuum tubes. It is not 
uncommon for a student to remain in 
school an extra year to complete both 
options. 

Laboratory Equipment 

and Its Selection 

Several photographs have been in- 
cluded with this article in which 
views of the communication labora- 
tory and equipment are shown. In 
selecting the measuring equipment, 
two guiding principles have ruled. 
First, the equipment must be as re- 
liable and accurate as the nature of 
the measurement demands, and sec- 
ond, whenever possible it must be as 
simple and as readily obtainabie as 
possible. 

Obviously, the measuring equip- 
ment must be accurate, but it should 
not be so elaborate and expensive 
that it is found only in the labora- 
tory. In other words, the students 
must be trained to use equipment 
which is readily available in the field. 

It is unnecessary to list or discuss 
in detail the pieces of equipment in 
the communication laboratory. Suf- 
fice it to say that the facilities are 
satisfactory for the generation and 
detailed study of frequencies from 
10 cycles to 50,000,000 cycles per sec- 
ond. Special ultra-short wave equip- 
ment may be constructed as desired 
for higher frequencies. 

Of particular interest is the Gen- 
eral Radio wave analyzer for analyz- 
ing complex waves into their com- 
ponents. This instrument, when 
used in conjunction with a cathode- 
ray oscillograph, provides an invalu- 
able combination. It should also be 
mentioned that sound level or noise 
meters and_ vibration - measuring 
equipment are available. 

In addition to this, the studios and 
other facilities of Radio Station 
KOAC are, as mentioned previously, 
available for instructional purposes 
and for experimental work as well. 
Also, the college has installed three 
modern sound systems, and the 
equipment of these is available for 
instructional and experimental pur- 
poses. 

Excellent Training Now 

Available in Colleges 

From the brief discussion it is ap- 
parent that the needs of the commu- 
nication industry for a well-trained 
personnel are now receiving the at- 
tention of colleges and universities. 
Well-balanced and carefully-selected 
courses are now available to the en- 
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The Operators Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


A TELEPHONE call fre- 
quently brings happiness 
to called party. No. 328 


ily was listening to Charlie Mc- 

Carthy and Edgar’ Bergen’s 
usual weekly banter when—the tele- 
phone bell rang. ‘That is Long Dis- 
tance,’”’ some one remarked. “I can 
tell from the ring.” The writer 
lifted the receiver from its hook and 
heard, not the usual long distance an- 
nouncement or sound of a distant 
voice but singing and music. 

After listening for a few seconds 
a voice said, ‘How are you? This is 
Freida. We are having a little party 
tonight and while we were going 
through the music we found Brahms’ 
Lullaby which is a favorite of yours 
so we decided to call you. Clara is 
here from—and Louise from—”’ (ex- 
changes operated by the telephone 
company in nearby towns). 

“Wish you could be with us,” the 
voice continued. ‘“‘When are you 
coming to see us’? It has been a 
long time since you were here.”’ And 
then, “Wait a minute. All of the 
girls want to say ‘Hello’ to you.” 
One by one they came to the tele- 
phone to convey a personal and 
friendly word of greeting. 

No other medium in the form of 
communication could have brought 
an equal amount of pleasure and 
happiness as the sound of the voices 
of those girls, miles away, coming 
through the receiver of the tele- 
phone. 

The wonder of it! Here were a 
group of girls, gathered together for 
an evening’s pleasure and entertain- 
ment, pausing in the midst of it to 
place a long distance call to the 
writer for the purpose of conveying 
a message of greeting and friendli- 
ness. The call was soon terminated 
but the memory of the thought which 
prompted it still lingers. 

We have all read many incidents 
of telephone calls which brought hap- 


| T WAS Sunday evening. The fam- 


piness to others, but to truly appre- 
ciate how much joy the telephone is 
capable of conveying, we must have 
a personal experience such as the 
writer enjoyed on that Sunday eve- 
ning not long ago. 

Nothing in the world today is so 
helpful in keeping friendships alive 
as the telephone — and without 
friendship, what is life? 


GIVE ME A FRIEND 

Give me a friend and I’ll worry along; 

My vision may vanish, my dreams may 

be wrong; 

My wealth I may lose, or my money 

may spend, 

3ut I’ll worry along if you give me a 

friend. 

Give me a friend and I’ll live in a hut 

And maybe have more than some folks 

with a lot; 

Whatever, O Heaven, you happen to 

send, 

I ask, most of all, that you give me a 

friend. 

Give me a friend and my youth may 

depart, 

But I still will be young in the house 

of my heart; 

Yes, I will go smiling right through to 

the end, 

Whatever the years, if you give me a 

friend. 
Author Unknown 

Questions from IIlinois Operators 

1. Does a local operator have to ring 
more than three times if the sub- 
scriber wants you to ring until 
they answer? 

2. Why cancel a collect call with a 
report charge, then make a new 
ticket on the same call placed 
later ? 

3. How can you collect a_ report 
charge on a collect call when the 
report charge has been refused? 

4. If the tributary operator passes 

a ticket to the toll center and has 

her customer on the line, should 
she add “Holding’’? 

On a call from a postpay, should 

you interrupt the party’s conver- 

sation at the end of the initial 
period to collect overtime or tell 
him to signal when through? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 37. 
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tering students, and a few years 
later trained young men are available 
to the communication industry. 
Contrary to the popular concep- 
tion, these young men do not expect 
to start their careers with an ex- 
ecutive’s duties, but on the whole 


they are a sincere and intelligent 
group with much good common sense. 
Most of them realize that they must 
start at the bottom—even with a 
soldering iron if necessary—and that 
their climb up from the ranks de- 
pends upon their abilities to produce. 
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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


NOTES ON French, Swiss and Southern German telephone 
service made during hurried trip in Europe by special cor- 
respondent... Comparison of telephone rates in three European 
capitals with those of United States, with allowance for foreign 
wage standards, shows American service much cheaper and 
quality better .. . Utility service and “mixed control” in Germany 


HIS DEPARTMENT has wan- 
dered considerably from the 
“Nation’s Capital” during the 
last few weeks. But other countries 
have capitals also, and it is to two of 
these—Paris and Bern—that your 
correspondent has made a respectful 
if somewhat hurried visit in addi- 
tion to a dash over the Alps to Ba- 
varian Germany and the Rhine Val- 
ley 
[It would be presumptuous to at- 
tempt on the basis of such a flying 
pilgrimage, any interpretation of 
foreign affairs. However, seeing as 
I do with the eye of one ever-inter- 
ested in matters of utility interest, 
whether national or international, 
TELEPHONY readers may find these 
passing notes on European utility 
service of some value. The result, 
of course, is necessarily sketchy and 
impressionistic. These notes were 
executed without the availability of 
precise reference data. But in any 
event, here’s the way French, Swiss 
and Southern German telephone 
Service stacks up for a passing ob- 
server. 


7s LOCAL service in Paris 
would probably be called medi- 
ocre compared with the service in 
the average American city; but to 
one who has been in Paris before, 
the improvement in the exchange 
Service is nothing short of marvel- 
ous. It has been more than ten 
years since I was last in the French 
capital, and I still remember the old 
arguments with the telephone op- 
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erator which made Parisian service 
an international vaudeville joke. 

The reason for the vast difference, 
apparently, is the automatic service 
which is now installed throughout 
the metropolitan area of Paris. 
There is still considerable delay in 
calling outlying towns such as Chan- 
tilly or Versailles (both of which 
I had occasion to call). Then, too, 
the long distance service still needs 
improvement. A week ago I called 
from Paris to Bern—a _ pole-line 
distance of about 400 miles. The 
call was placed at 11 p. m. and it 
was completed about 1:30 a. m. I 
asked a telephone executive in Paris 
about this, and he explained that 
lack of coordination in routing calls 
was the principal difficulty. 

I was further surprised to learn 
that European international tele- 
phone authorities have given some 
thought to the possibility of a sin- 
gle monopoly to handle long lines 
service in all European countries, in 
addition to the government opera- 
tion of domestic service which is 
prevalent in most of them. So far 
this proposal hasn’t gotten very far. 
The idea would be to have some- 
thing like a Bell Long Lines com- 
pany for all Europe, with each coun- 
try participating pro rata in man- 
agement and policy. 

This alone would not solve all the 
long distance operating problems, 
such as the official “tapping-in” that 
goes on in Germany and in other 
countries where certain calls have 
to have official clearance. Nor would 


it eliminate the bothersome burden 
of petty taxation on long distance 
calls en route (such as Jugo-Slavia), 
but it would make all these matters 
easier to handle or to account for. 
Incidentally, my French friend said 
he believed our own former Vice- 
President Dawes was the first to 
suggest such a super long lines sys- 
tem for Europe. 

But to get back to Parisian serv- 
ice, the equipment seems to be made 
mostly by Thomson-Houston com- 
pany of Paris. It is a neat instru- 
ment—that is to say, the average 
station equipment. It is a handset, 
of course, and is small and flat— 
something like one of those bone- 
shaped dog biscuits. It hangs on a 
plain wall hook and the bell or 
buzzer (both are used) is often en- 
tirely out of sight. 

The performance of the trans- 
mitters appears to be adequate al- 
though, over long distance, it seems 
to me, the quality of the voice is 
changed (changed my wife from a 
soprano to a contralto over a 300- 
mile call). 


Vie from a standpoint of 
straight currency exchange, Pa- 
risian telephone service is relatively 
inexpensive, the average domestic 
monthly bill being about $4.00 (the 
service is metered, of course). This 
is hardly a fair comparison however, 
because of the depressed value of 
the franc—about 32 to the dollar at 
this writing. 

As a matter of fact, foreign cur- 
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rency manipulation always makes 
the comparison of international util- 
ity rates more or less meaningless. 
One cannot trust the prevailing in- 
ternational exchanges to reflect 
truly the domestic purchasing power, 
and one can trust even less the in- 
tra-national currency to reflect do- 
mestic purchasing power. 

In Germany, for example, there 
are three different kinds of “marks.” 
First, there is the kind the traveler 
gets outside to spend in Germany for 
certain things (about 4.6 to a dol- 
lar) ; next, the kind the traveler gets 
in exchange, once he is inside of 
Germany (about 2.4 to a dollar); 
and there is the regular Reich mark 
that the German people themselves 
use. Naturally, this system makes 
comparison of international rates 
about as intelligent as comparing a 
dozen eggs with a dozen hours. 

Perhaps if the Reich leaders heard 
you were going to measure their 
utility rates, they might obligingly 
invent a new kind of mark for that 
purpose. In Russia, there are not 
enly different kinds of rubles but 
different kinds of stores in which to 
spend them. Italy, likewise, has its 
“lira” tied on a string hanging from 
I] Duce’s finger. 

Furthermore, even where the na- 
tional monetary unit is fairly con- 
stant with relation to international 
exchange, the translation of foreign 
electric rates into dollars and cents 
without some reference to other 
commodity prices or local standards 
of living might be highly misleading. 

For example, if a telephone sub- 
scriber in Peiping, China, pays only 
the equivalent of $1.25 in American 
money for monthly service, that 
would seem very cheap, offhand. But 
consider that a loaf of bread in the 
same city costs about one cent and 
average monthly house rent amounts 
to 50 cents a room, while the aver- 
age cash income of the Peiping 
worker is only a little more than 
$2.00. This would make the $1.25 
telephone bill seem very expensive. 

The only logical approach, there- 
fore, to the comparison of interna- 
tional utility rates is either with 
relation to foreign living standards 
or foreign wage standards. So here 
is just a passing comparison of tele- 
phone rates in Paris, Bern, and 
Munich. But first of all, let me tell 
you about the unit cost in the last 
two cities. 

Service in both places is excellent 
(all automatic) but quite expensive 
compared with Paris. In Bern there 
is a Minimum monthly rate of about 
$2.00 and a charge of about 5% 
cents for every call. This makes a 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Wisconsin Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Loraine Hotel, 
Madison, May 17. 

Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation and Wisconsin Locally 
Owned Telephone Group, Park 
Hotel, Madison, May 17, 18 and 
19. 

North Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Gardner Hotel, Fargo, 
May 17 and 18. 

United 


Telephone 


States Independent 


Association: Confer- 
ence of Class A and Class B Com- 
panies, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, May 25 and 26. 


Pennsylvania State Telephone 
& Traffic Association, Yorktowne 
Hotel, York, June 2 3 and 4. 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Roches- 
ter, June 7, 8 and 9. 

Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, North Bend, 
June 24 and 25. 

Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Portland Hotel, Port- 
land, June 27. 

California Independent Tele- 


phone Association, Santa Monica, 
July 6 and 7. 
Michigan Tele- 


Olds, 


Independent 
phone Association, Hotel 
Lansing, July 27 and 28. 


The Illinois Telephone Associ- 
ation, Hotel Pere Marquette, 
Peoria, September 21, 22 and 23. 

United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago, October 18, 19, 20 and 21. 











big monthly bill for such a small 
city. In Munich, it’s not quite so 
bad if you use the traveler’s “marks” 
for a measuring rule but much 
worse if you use the regular Reich 
mark for a rule. For the equivalent 
of $4.00 monthly service in Paris, 
the Bern subscriber pays $7.50 and 
the Munich subscriber $9.40 in Reich 
marks. 

But to get back to living stand- 
ards, consider that the average hour- 
ly wage of a skilled metal worker in 
France is 5.2 francs, in Germany 
about 1 mark, in Switzerland 1.45 
francs. In the United States, tak- 
ing a five-year average, the metal 
worker makes just under 60 cents 
an hour. Now our domestic monthly 
service bill for 100 calls, as already 
stated, runs $4.00 in Paris, $7.50 in 
Bern and $9.40 in Munich. Add to 





that the regular rate for unlimited 
monthly service in Washington, 
D. C., $4.75, and you have some 
basic comparison. Here it is: 

Using the foregoing wage aver- 
ages and the prevailing exchange 
rates the metal worker in Paris 
must work 241% hours to pay his 
$4.00 telephone bill. The Bern 
worker must labor 22 hours, while 
the Munich worker has to put in a 
little more than 23 hours to manage 
their respective bills. Our metal 
worker in Washington, D. C., how- 
ever, would work only a little less 
than eight hours to pay for his un- 
limited monthly service. In other 
words, taking an eight-hour working 
day as a basis, the metal workers in 
all three European cities must labor 
three days to pay for a brand of 
monthly service which is inferior to 
what the Washington worker can 
pay for with less than a day’s wages. 

It struck me that comparisons 
along this line might be a fruitful 
field of endeavor for the FCC special 
investigating staff, in view of its 
recent critical strictures on _ the 
American telephone industry’s gen- 
eral rate structure. 


TILITY SERVICE in general 
is pretty good in Germany. 
even if it is expensive. The trains 
are fast and clean and run for the 
most part right on time—a condi- 
tion which certainly did not prevail 
the last time I was in these parts. 
Furthermore, speaking of railroads, 
it is hard to understand just how the 
government rail lines can come even 
near breaking even. During these 
train trips, I found the second class 
compartments nearly empty—the 
third class compartments about half 
full and saw only a single passen- 
ger riding in the first class com- 
partment. He was an Army General 
who was probably riding on a pass. 
This may not be typical but one 
wonders whether the efficient rail- 
road service of the Reich is not an 
expensive asset to maintain, if the 
average passenger traffic is not a 
bit heavier. One luxury is denied 
the German railroad traveler — or 
was during the chilly April week 
following Easter Sunday. That is 
heat. I shivered all the way from 
Munich to Mainz and again from 
Coblentz to Cologne. 

The steamboats operating on the 
Rhine likewise had no heat in their 
closed salons. Even the first class 
hotels felt pretty cold to me. Maybe 
there’s a regulation against using 
fuel for heating late in April, or 
maybe fuel is just too expensive, but 
I noticed that the first thing the 
Belgian conductor did on the train 
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when we crossed the frontier was to 
turn on some heat, and was I glad! 

To us Americans who have been 
led to believe that government own- 
ership of public utilities is an in- 
evitable trend which may hesitate 
| can never be reversed, Germany 
is a good object lesson. I have seen 
the foregoing thesis propounded in 
a number of articles by American 
economists who seem to take for 
granted the “socialization” of pub- 
lic service is eventually inescapable. 


Germany has gone through three 
tinct cycles in utility control. 
‘irst there was the pioneering pe- 
iod of private development and 
management. Next came the period 
of more or less exclusive public own- 
ership and operation. And more re- 
cently there has been the compro- 
mise or “mixed” form of control 
which is still quite dominant except 
in the case of telephones and rail- 
roads that are completely owned by 
the government. 

Professor Harold E. Batson of Ox- 
ford has enumerated these three 
stages in German utility develop- 
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ment as follows: 
Water 
Period of private manage- 
REE. <rccresevveress andes 
Period of public management 1850-1919 
Period of compromise forms 1920-1930 


It will be noticed that Professor 
atson’s figures all stop at 1930; 
while the advent of Der Fuhrer 
as changed economic life in Ger- 
iny drastically in other ways, 
re is still continuing the trend 
vards mixed ownership. The rea- 
son is that municipalities find it dif- 
ficult to finance improvements un- 
ed by private investments. 
Since Hitler’s regime the regi- 
nentation of private investment has 
erted more and more private 
nds into necessary public utility 
yrovements with the net result 
the private proportion of util- 
ownership today is probably even 
larger than in 1930. Regulation is 
strict, however, that in many 
es private investment in German 
municipal utilities is practically de- 
d of all voice in management. 


| lf IS INTERESTING to analyze 
the reasons behind the breaking 
down in the exclusive public con- 
period which led local authori- 
s to welcome “mixed control” as 
remedy for the drawbacks of pub- 
ownership. 
First of all, there was the finan- 
cial risk. Taxpayers revolted at be- 
ng made virtual sponsors of utility 
enterprises which kept getting 
bigger and more complicated. Again 
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there was intense dissatisfaction 
with certain examples of confusing 
political and business control 
pecially in the street railway busi- 
Finally, many municipalities 
found out that big balances, al- 
though freely promised by the poli- 
ticians, not only failed to materi- 
alize but had a disturbing way of 
showing up on the wrong side of the 
ledger. 

As for the “mixed” undertaking, 
Professor Batson gives a good de- 
scription of it in his book on Ger- 
man utility price policies: 





es- 


ness. 


The R.W.E. (Rheinisch-Westfalische 
Elektrizitatswerke) was typical of the 
early mixed undertakings in Germany 
in the methods adopted for its creation 
and operation. The private undertaking 
was brought under mixed management 
by the purchase of some of its shares 
by municipalities. This was the usual 
method employed for the creation of a 
mixed undertaking. 

The amount of capital held by the 
municipalities and other public bodies 
was small at first, but later increased. 
This again was usual, although the ac- 
tual amount of capital in public hands 
has been almost the whole capital in 
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Street 
Gas Electricity Railways 
1870-1909 
1910-1919 
1920-1930 


1830-1869 
1870-1919 
1920-1930 


1890-1919 
1920-1930 


some mixed undertakings and little 
more than a merely nominal amount in 
others. 

In order to prevent the outvoting of 
the public parties where the capital 
they held amounted to less than 50 per 
cent of the total capital of the under- 
taking, various safeguards were com- 
monly adopted. Of these, the two 
adopted in the R.W.E.—disproportion- 
ate representation on the board of di- 
rectors and the issue of low-priced 
shares—were among the most usual. 

Lastly, where several public bodies 
belonged to one undertaking and had 
a combined voting-majority, it was 
usual for some such arrangements to 
be entered into as those by which the 
solidarity of the public vote in the 
R.W.E. is likely to be secured. 


And finally coming back to Paris 
for a last word, there is more than 
a faint chance that La Belle France 
may have to come to some similar 
decision in handling her increas- 
ingly expensive national railway and 
communications systems. France to- 
day is under terrific financial pres- 
sure and taxes are becoming harder 
and harder to collect as witnessed by 
the recent parade of ministers. 

There are certain things the gov- 
ernment of France must take care 
of—principally armaments. As for 
other departments which are piling 
up deficits, there is a tendency al- 
ready noted on the Right side of 


the Chamber of Deputies to invite 
private capital to come in and share 
the burden if it will. 

And so, just as in post-war Ger- 
many, when the collapse of the finan- 
cial structure and the crazy inflation 
period broke the back of mu- 
nicipal credit and made private par- 
ticipation in utility operation a ne- 
cessity, France may yet find herself 
ready to liquidate her unprofitable 
communications systems—or a share 
in them at least—for a considera- 
tion. 

TRIVIA: I was very much im- 
pressed by the colorful and dainty 
public telephone booths in Zurich. 
Asked a restaurant keeper how he 
managed to keep the pretty orchid 
panel decorations so clean. I had in 
mind, of course, the whittlers and 
scribblers of America. He said he 
never had any trouble at all—except 
for an occasional foreigner. It must 
be something they teach them at 
school in Switzerland. 

The French are an excitable race 
(as Mark Twain well depicts in his 
description of a “French calm”) but 
you have to admire the cool way 
they meet a national financial crisis. 
Maybe it’s because they are so used 
to them; but it seems to me that 
every time the franc gets into 
trouble, all the cabinet officers get 
up and change their seats, and that 
is supposed to solve everything 
There have been two governments 
since I’ve been in France and I’m 
expecting a new one any time now. 

Automatic telephone service cer- 
tainly solves the foreign language 
problem. My French accent hasn’t 
improved much since it was voted by 
the faculty to be the all-time low at 
Alma Mater back in ’23. And well 
do I remember trying desperately, 
in years gone by, to convince a Pa- 
risian operator that I only wanted 
a local number over on the left bank 
and not a long distance call to Mar- 
seilles. Today, I can get a telephone 
number as quickly as a Parisian, 
thanks to the dial—and that goes for 
Germany and Switzerland. 

_ ee 
Present Rates Inadequate 
for 24-Hour Service 

The officers of the Clearwater (Neb.) 
Telephone Co. inform the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission that it would 
be bankrupt within 18 months if the 
request of four subscribers for un- 





limited service were granted. Present 
service is from 6:30 a. m. to 9:30 p. m., 
and from 8 to 10 a. m. and 2 to 4 p. m. 
on Sundays. The company says, how- 
ever, that it will furnish 24-hour service 
if subscribers will consent to a 25 pe 
cent increase in rates. 
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Ohio Companies Have 
Increasing Tax Load 


By STANLEY R. EDWARDS 


VALUE OF ASSOCIATION in acting to prevent unrea- 
sonable taxes being levied upon companies was 
stressed by officers and speakers at annual conven- 
tion of Ohio Independent Telephone Association. 
General discussions, conferences and good fellow- 
ship feature the first three-day meeting since 193] 


a very important matter to tele- 

phone companies. Not only did 
President Gustav Hirsch emphasize 
the increasing amount of taxes as- 
sessed against telephone companies, 
but various speakers during the ses- 
sions last week of the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Independent Tel- 
ephone Association stressed the im- 
portance of the companies being 
alert to protect themselves from 
taxes assessed against them dispro- 
portionately as compared with other 
industries. 

The annual meeting of this old In- 
dependent organization was the first 
three-day convention held since 1931. 
The attendance at the headquarters 
in the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, on May 3, 4 and 5, was the larg- 
est in several years. It was, as cus- 
tomary in Ohio, a reunion of old 
friends and an opportunity for mak- 
ing new ones. There were many out- 
of-state telephone men present, as 
well as prominent executives of the 
various exhibiting companies. 

A new departure was the giving 
over of the last morning of the con- 
vention to conferences. A _ traffic 
conference and operators’ school, 
which has in recent years become an 
established part of the convention, 
was well attended and demonstrated 
the interest in this phase of tele- 
phone work. 

A plant and plant accounting con- 
ference afforded people in that type 
of work an opportunity to discuss 
many questions informally and to 
obtain answers to puzzling matters. 

The five directors whose terms ex- 
pired were re-elected as follows: Wm. 
C. Henry, Bellevue; Frank L. Mc- 
Kinney, Columbus; C. L. Jones, 
Athens; E. G. Morgan, Eaton, and 
Russell Goebricher, Conneaut. 
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COLONEL GUSTAV HIRSCH of Co- 
lumbus, president of Ohio Independent 
Telephone Association for the past two 
years, is a member of the association's 
executive committee. 


The directors organized by elect- 
ing officers as follows: President, J. 
T. Carliss, of Marion, vice-president 
and general manager, Ohio Associ- 
ated Telephone Co.; vice-president, 
J. W. Safford, Troy, president of 
Troy Telephone Co.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Frank L. McKinney, Colum- 
bus. 

The executive committee consists 
of the officers and Gustav Hirsch of 
Columbus, W. C. Henry of Bellevue, 
and Dr. C. L. Jones of Athens, all 
past presidents of the association. 
A. S. Crane, of Portsmouth, was 
elected a director to fill the unexpired 
term of J. E. Albert, resigned. 

The convention voted to change 
the by-laws of the association to per- 
mit 18 members of the board of 
directors instead of the present 15, 
thus giving wider representation of 


the companies on the board. These 
additional directors are to be elected 
one each in 1939, 1940 and 1941. 

The annual banquet of the asso- 
ciation on Wednesday evening, May 
4, was honored with the presence of 
Governor Martin L. Davey who spoke 
briefly when introduced by Presi- 
dent Hirsch. The remainder of the 
evening was spent in dancing and 
visiting. 

Sound Films Depict 

“America On the Wire” 

The afternoon of the second day 
was devoted to the subject, “Amer- 
ica on the Wire,” presented by C. 
H. Hoover, commercial engineer of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Colum- 
bus. Preceding the showing of sev- 
eral films of particular interest to 
telephone people, Mr. Hoover dis- 
cussed the history and development 
of the telephone business from the 
telephone’s invention in 1875. 

He pointed out that the first tele- 
phone exchange was opened in Ohio 
in 1878 at Cincinnati and others 
were opened in the same year at Day- 
ton and Columbus. The development 
of long distance service was briefly 
sketched, after which Mr. Hoover 
took up the matter of tools, materials 
and cireuits, including the _ co- 
axial cable. 

The development of public address 
systems, the telephoto, airplane com- 
munication with airports, the wire 
transmission of radio programs to 
broadcasting stations, teletypewriter 
service, and transoceanic service 
were discussed briefly by the speaker. 
Various by-products such as the elec- 
trical stethoscope, the audiphone and 
artificial larynx, were mentioned. 
Following Mr. Hoover’s interesting 
comments and remarks, a number of 
sound motion pictures were shown. 

The entire afternoon was one of 
relaxation, pleasure and information 
interestingly presented by sight and 
sound and was greatly enjoyed by the 
large audience. 

The First Convention Session 

At the first session on Tuesday aft- 
ernoon, May 3, Mayor Myron B. 
Gessaman, of Columbus, cordially 
welcomed the telephone people to the 
city. He was appropriately thanked 
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in a response by J. D. Bonnar, gen- 
er.l| manager of the Ashtabula Tele- 
phone Co., Ashtabula. 

n his annual report, as president 
of the association, on the state of the 
na‘ion as well as on the state of the 
Ohio Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation and the telephone industry, 
Gustav Hirsch discussed taxes and 
the part the association has taken in 
protecting the telephone companies 
from excessive and unfair taxation. 

‘The state of the nation affects all 
of us, far more than we realize,” said 
President Hirsch. “It affects us in 
our daily lives, in our social contacts 
and in our business contacts. Taxes, 
alone, are taking a heavy toll out of 
every earned dollar, in addition to 
increasing the cost of labor, without 
apparent benefit to labor or capital, 
and with benefit only to the tax gath- 
erer. 

“T read the speech that James 
Roosevelt, the son of the President, 
delivered the other day in Middle- 
town. In it he stated that if we paid 
more taxes, business would prosper 
and then our taxes would decrease 
and we would have the money to pay 
the taxes with. 

Well, I am just a poor engineer 
and cannot understand those complex 
problems—I still think that taxation, 

carried to extremes, leads to stag- 
nation of business and industry, and 
affects the economic order to a re- 
markable degree, and detrimentally 
so. The only fellow who gains by in- 
creasing taxation, as I see it, is the 
chap on the payroll of a subdivision 
of government—the chaps who are 
commonly called ‘termites,’ because 
they are always looking for another 
term at the trough. 

No doubt, many of you wonder why 
| am commenting upon politics, right 
in the beginning. I am doing so, 
advisedly, because we must pay taxes 
first—before there are any profits, 
and in many instances, we pay taxes 

hether there are profits, or not— 
and unless the taxation problem is 
solved in this country, there will be 
nothing to tax. 

Then, there comes the matter of 
egulation. 

The telephone business, being a 

onopoly by law if not by nature, 
should, of necessity, be regulated to 

oid abuses that naturally creep into 
ny industry, which is monopolistic 
nature or by lawful edict. I have 
quarrel with regulation, as such, 
it there may be such a thing as 

er-regulation and that is what I 

ject to. 

Whenever government steps in to 

gulate industry, in any way, shape 

form, the regulatory forces tend 
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to over-expand themselves in their 
endeavor to perpetuate themselves in 
office, and sane regulation is followed 
by insane regulation. 

We should do everything in our 
power to further sane regulation and 
I likewise feel that we should do 
everything in our power to oppose 
insane regulation. 

If sane regulation will result in 
fair treatment of the public, in the 
matter of rates and service, I am for 





J.T. CARLISS of Marion, vice-president 
and general manager of Ohio Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., was elected 
president of Ohio Independent Tele- 
phone Association at annual convention. 


it. If it reaches the stage where 
it responds only to the clamor of the 
public for reduced rates and more 
service, no matter what the cost— 
and that is the tendency today—lI am 
against it. 

The regulatory bodies are perfect- 
ly willing to regulate industry to the 
point where industry cannot make a 
profit, and then still further demand 
that wages be increased and hours 
decreased, no matter what the final 
answer; and when this happens, the 
final answer is state socialism, com- 
munism, or some other form of ‘ism’ 
—and that is what we face today. 

What we need in this country are 
regulatory commissions, composed of 
men of outstanding merit and honor, 
who are fair and honest, who (as rep- 
resentatives of the people) will regu- 
late for the benefit of all of the peo- 
ple and not for a class for political 
effect; and we, as an industry, should 
do everything in our power to see 
that men of this type are appointed 
to regulatory commissions. 

If the Independent telephone in- 
dustry is to survive, it will only sur- 
vive by reason of the will to combat 
on the part of the members thereof. 


Along that line, I ask that you—that 
is, all of you, whether you are in high 
station or low station in the indus- 
try—put your shoulder to the wheel 
and take an active part, both in the 
state and in the nation, in combating 
every program and every piece of 
proposed legislation that will work 
harm to the telephone business in 
particular, or to business in general. 

I agree with Vic Donahey, the 
Senator from this state, when he 
said: 


What the Congress should do, is ad- 
journ and go home and give the people 
a legislative rest. I have advocated 
this for some time. There is too much 
law; too much money being expended; 
and not enough economy and common 
sense. 


I say, if reform is needed, and I 
think reform is needed, we should re- 
form government first of all—and 
this applies to the government of 
cities, counties, states and the na- 
tion. 

For your perusal, I quote figures 
taken from the recent issue of The 
Detroiter, which tells such an effec- 
tive story that I think you should 
all bear the facts in mind: 

A Comparison of 

Business Vs. Government Costs 

In 1910 a four-cylinder Packard lim- 
ousine cost $5,550. In 1937 an eight- 
cylinder Packard “120” five-passenger 
sedan cost $1,075, or a decrease of 
80.6 per cent. 

Now compare government costs with 
the above example: 

Federal tax payments by Michigan 
taxpayers in 1910 totalled $5,361,998; 
in 1937 totalled $323,748,961, or an in- 
crease of 5,938 per cent. 

Cost of Federal government in 1910 
totalled $693,617,000; in 1937 totalled 
$8,105,000, or an increase of 1,068 per 
cent. 

Per capita cost of Federal govern- 
ment in 1910 totalled $7.52; in 1937, 
totalled $62.69, or an increase of 735 
per cent. 

Public debt of Federal government in 
1910, totalled $1,146,939,000; in 1937, 
totalled $36,424,613,000, or an increase 
of 3,075 per cent. 

Per capita Federal debt in 1910 to- 
talled $12.69; in 1937, totalled $281.63, 
or an increase of 2,120 per cent. 


And I ask you: Which needs re- 
forming most, business or govern- 
ment? 

As an engineer of long standing in 
the engineering world and also in the 
telephone field, facts and figures ap- 
peal to me, more so than do the words 
and estimates of spouting politicians, 
who talk in glittering generalities, 
and in many instances, cannot back 
up their statements with facts. 

I have been told by various men 
in the telephone business, especially 
by some of our weak-kneed brethren, 
that I am too aggressive in talking 
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about politicians and politics; how- 
ever, I am not in agreement with the 
weak-kneed brethren. I think busi- 
ness men and the industry as a 
whole, have been reluctant to fight 
back, when attacked, and the result 
has been that attacks have been in- 
tensified. 

In order to have an aggressive as- 
sociation, you must have money to 
spend to meet its obligations. What 
do you get in return for the money 
you pay in dues? 

Well, you get representation 365 
days of the year, and contact with 
other industries in the matter of leg- 
islation, and, in addition, advice 
culled for you by your efficient secre- 
tary and your president. Just to re- 
cite a few of the things that your 
association and its officers have done: 

1. It has resisted with every ounce 
of power at its command, the sing- 
ling out of communications com- 
panies for unreasonable and unjus- 
tifiable taxation. A few years ago, an 
excise tax program was adopted that 
imposed a large tax burden upon all 
utility companies, at a time when 
many telephone companies were oper- 
ating at a loss. We opposed this tax- 
ation at the time, and tried by every 
means in our power, to have this tax 
burden reduced. 

As a result of the presentation of 
facts made by your association’s rep- 
resentatives and the associated com- 
panies, the excise tax laws have been 
amended to decrease the excise taxes 
that were originally charged against 
Ohio Independent telephone com- 
panies, by more than $90,000 for 
1938 and 1939 and we hope for fu- 
ture years. 

2. Your president and your secre- 
tary, together with others, met with 
representatives of the Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission in connection 
with handset charges. Data was fur- 
nished and matters in connection 
with the costs of handsets, were dis- 
cussed. 

The commission finally issued an 
order, which in my judgment, is the 
fairest and most intelligent handset 
order ever issued by any commission 
in the United States. 

We feel we were not given the 
amount that we should have been 
given and which we could have justi- 
fied, but the order as written does 
allow Independent telephone com- 
panies of this state approximately 
$45,000 more per annum than was at 
first contemplated in the commis- 
sion’s preliminary order. The pro- 
mulgation of this order, in my judg- 
ment, saved various companies the 
necessity of launching applications 
for rate increases. 
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3. During the last regular session 
of the General Assembly of this state 
a bill was introduced which, it was 
alleged, dealt only with wages and 
hours for female employes. However, 
it was actually designed to revolu- 
tionize the matter of female employ- 
ment in the state of Ohio. Had the 
bill been passed in its original form, 
it would have excluded women from 
many jobs which are now open to 
them. 

Together with other business in- 
terests in the state, we opposed the 





FRANK L. McKINNEY of Columbus, 


re-dlected secretary-treasurer of the 


Ohio Independent association, has 
served in that office since 1921 


obnoxious features of this bill. By 
reason of this opposition, it was 
amended to be reasonably accept- 
able. There remained, however, a 
number of particulars in which this 
bill would have worked serious in- 
jury to the telephone companies, 
which are called upon to render 24- 
hour service every day in the year. 

Your officers and other representa- 
tives of the telephone industry found 
it necessary to ask the committees of 
the legislature to create special and 
extraordinary exemptions in this 
connection in order that many small 
telephone companies, operating in 
isolated sections, might continue to 
exist. 

As a result of our appeals, the ex- 
emptions were included in the bill as 
finally passed. 

What the amendment of this bill 
finally accomplished, in the way of a 
dollar saving to you, we cannot state. 
We do know this, however: If the 
bill had been passed as originally 
drawn, it would have required the 
hiring of 79 additional employes, at 
an average annual wage of $900 each 
by the telephone companies of this 





state, and with very little work to be 
performed by them, at a total cos: of 
not less than $71,000 a year. 

If you will take the three foregoing 
points and add them together, vou 
will find that your association has 
made a saving for you, in the current 
year of 1937 alone, of $206,000. 

In addition to these matters, your 
association has had conferences, ind 
through its representatives, and par- 
ticularly through your officers, has 
labored with the representatives of 
the state highway commission to ob- 
tain some compensation for plant 
changes along state highways, made 
necessary by reason of road changes 
and widenings, more in line with the 
cost of making these changes. 

The recent upward revision of de- 
partmental payments in connection 
with this matter was the direct result 
of the participation of your associa- 
tion’s representatives in the confer- 
ences that have been held with high- 
way department engineers. We have 
gone still further in this matter and 
have submitted figures, showing 
costs that should and will result in 
further increases in payments to op- 
erating companies for these plant 
changes. 

Your association, through its rep- 
resentatives, likewise, has appeared, 
jointly with other utility representa- 
tives, before the state highway com- 
mission in the matter of safety on 
the highways, and the promulgation 
of rules affecting utility companies, 
to keep down the cost of changes to 
be made, to effect safety to a mini- 
mum. It is hard to evaluate what 
this saving will amount to, in dollars, 
but it will be considerable. 

In conclusion, I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that we can all 
be helped, and can all be helpful, if 
we will cooperate by furnishing one 
another with data along many lines 
and by cooperating with the officers 
of this association when help is 
needed. 

Don’t forget, the old saying still 
holds good: ‘United we stand, divided 
we fall.’ ” 


Association’s Tangible 
Work During Year 


In his report as secretary-treas- 
urer, Frank L. McKinney, of Colum- 
bus, spoke generally of the associa- 
tion’s work as follows: 

“In this 17th annual report to you 
as secretary-treasurer of the Ohio 
Independent Telephone Association 
it is repetition for me to again say 
that your association has completed 
another big year of service and ac- 
complishment; but it is the kind of 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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He studies your order and 
appends notes as dictated 
by his intimate knowledge 
of your requirements. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
repetition that I like to include in an 
annual report. Your organization is 
healthy and growing, as witnessed by 
the addition of a dozen active mem- 
bers since the last state convention. 

Our president has reported to you 
with regard to the cash value that 
your membership has represented to 
your company. There are hundreds 
of items of service rendered during 
the year upon which we have not at- 
tempted to place a dollar value, but 
that have saved many headaches and 
heartaches to our Independent tele- 
phone group. 

The entire year has been filled with 
troublesome problems, particularly of 
a governmental, legislative and tax 
nature, that have been solved only by 
your officers and directors and others 
of our association group, and by rea- 
son of the fact that these men have 
been acting for an aroused and re- 
sponsive industry. Through your as- 
sociation together you have saved 
your companies and your stockhold- 
ers from unfair and unreasonable 
exploitation to the tune of about 
$200,000 during 1938 and an equal 
amount during 1939. 

Putting the major association 
functions aside for a moment, I also 
want to mention again that your as- 
sociation can save you a world of 
time and trouble with minor prob- 
lems and questions if you will simply 
write to your secretary, mentioning 
the matter you have in mind. We 
have an untold number of sources for 
information and _ practical helpful- 
ness, and these are all at your service 
whenever and as often as you can use 
them.” 

Mr. McKinney’s report as treas- 
urer showed a satisfactory balance. 

In his discussion of “The Na- 
tional Situation,’ Louis Pitcher of 
Chicago, executive vice-president of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, spoke along lines 
similar to his remarks at other con- 
ventions reported in TELEPHONY. 

In the course of his informal re- 
marks, Randolph Eide of Cleveland, 
president of the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co., pointed out that all, whether In- 
dependent or Bell, are telephone peo- 
ple and working for one thing—the 
telephone industry. If one goes 
down, the other does. Since 1921, 
Mr. Eide stated, both groups have 
been working toward one objective 

-good telephone service. 

The service of both Independent 
and Bell has improved tremendously 
and costs have been reduced. As an 
illustration, the speaker referred to 
the two systems in Ohio in 1921, the 
Ohio State Telephone Co. and the 
Ohio Bell company. There is now but 
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one system in a community and the 
cost for service is materially less 
than the cost of the two services in 
1921. 

The matter of taxes, stated Mr. 
Eide, presents a serious situation. 
The telephone industry has always 
paid its fair share of taxes. In or- 
der to show what taxes mean, the 
speaker stated that the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co. worked 135 days last 
year to eke out its taxes. He sug- 
gested that if other companies would 
figure it, they would find that they 
work from 100 to 150 days to obtain 
the money to pay their taxes. 

In Cleveland, said Mr. Eide, the 
politicians are thinking seriously of 
opening up excise taxes to munici- 
palities. This movement, he stated, 
should be resisted to the fullest as 
it would be a duplication of state 
excise taxes in towns. 

“The telephone industry,” con- 
tinued Mr. Eide, “since 1929 has 
stood up better than other businesses 
and that did not just happen. It was 
due to the foresight of those operat- 
ing telephone plants. Our experience 
during the depression can be used in 
the future. Whatever happens in the 
industry, it has the men and women 
who have met every emergency and 
met it well; and they will do it in 
the future. 

L. M. Berry, Dayton, president of 
the Independent Pioneer Telephone 
Association of the United States, in 
speaking briefly of the Independent 
Pioneers, stressed what is now known 
as “spirit of service.”’ This was de- 
veloped by the pioneers who took care 
of whatever work had to be done as 
it came up, and they did not quit 
until their job was done. 

The Independent Pioneers, he con- 
tinued, was organized in 1921 and 
now has more members than ever be- 
fore; many of them are in Ohio. He 
urged that each member endeavor to 
secure another member for the or- 
ganization as there are many who 
have the requisite qualifications but 
who have never been invited to join. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was presented by Chairman J. 
Warren Safford, of Troy. The elec- 
tion which followed resulted in re- 
taining in office the five retiring di- 
rectors as previously stated. 

After the conclusion of the ses- 
sion, there were many remarks upon 
the jovial spirit and good fellowship 
which prevailed, due largely to the 
facetious but apropos comments in- 
jected by President Hirsch. 

General Subjects Feature 

Second Session 


The second day’s’ session on 
Wednesday, May 4, was devoted to 





the discussion of varied subjects of 
general interest to the telephone ex- 
ecutives. DeWitt M. Emery, Akron, 
founder of the National Small Busi- 
ness Men’s Association, presented a 
forceful discussion of taxes under the 
title, “We Accept Responsibility.’ 

Declaring that pump priming had 
been tried and proved unsuccessful 
in improving business but had re- 
sulted in great increases in taxes, 
Mr. Emery cited experiences of rub- 
ber companies in Akron. He stated 
that the taxes of three companies had 
increased from seven million in 1931 
to 31 million in 1937. There were tax 
increases amounting to 350 to 400 
per cent, and the higher taxes were 
placed on the smaller amount of 
business. 

The speaker discussed taxes from 
the viewpoint of the employe — the 
taxes paid by the company per em- 
ploye and those paid by the employe 
directly and indirectly. The employer, 
he stated, pays out 10 per cent more 
in taxes than he pays to employes. 
More spending was emphatically de- 
nounced, for past spending did not 
reduce unemployment. 

Mr. Emery, in closing his address, 
outlined the objectives of his organi- 
zation as including helping to bring 
business back and to give the small 
business man the more powerful 
place in government affairs that he 
so richly deserves. 

H. W. Sheldon, of Columbus, as- 
sistant right-of-way engineer, Ohio 
Department of Highways, substi- 
tuted for his chief, G. E. Strauss, in 
discussing the subject, “Plant Rear- 
rangement on State Highways and 
the Costs Appertaining Thereto.” 

The speaker outlined the progress 
that has been made during the past 
three years when he was delegated 
to handle the relations with utilities 
having poles on highways. He stated 
that recently 5,000 miles of county 
highways have been turned over to 
the state highway department. In 
the course of time lines of utilities 
along these highways will have to be 
moved. 

“Keep in mind the highway de- 
partment’s plans,” said Mr. Sheldon, 
“when you are rebuilding or chang- 
ing your telephone lines. We hope to 
have sufficient copies of standards to 
give out when requested by com- 
panies. The highway department 
wishes to be helpful and to work with 
all utilities.” 

Mr. Sheldon stressed that if poles 
are located in the highway, any ex- 
pense involved in moving them due to 
widening of the roads has to borne 
by the companies. On the other hand, 
if the poles are on private right-of- 
way and the highway is widened to 
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include the private right-of-way, the 
ate has to bear the cost of moving 
e pole lines. 
State and Federal 

Regulation of Rates 


t 
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“Utility Rate Making in the Light 
New Laws and New Interpreta- 
ms of Old Laws” was the subject 
liscussed by Don C. Powers, of Co- 


lumbus. Mr. Powers referred to the 
Smythe v. Ames decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1898 


one of the first cases in which the 
natter of a reasonable rate for public 
tility services was brought up. 

Mr. Powers mentioned several re- 
cent decisions of state courts and 
hen discussed depreciation charges 
and the amounts paid by a subsidiary 

a holding company for manage- 

ent services from the viewpoint of 

‘rates. As the fixing of utility rates 

litigation is a long drawnout and 
pensive procedure, the speaker ad- 
cated a conference between com- 
any Officials, the consumer’s repre- 
ntatives and the commission. 
hrough such a conference or series 

them, the conclusion might be 
reached that the rate adjustment 
agreed upon is fully justified. 

Objections were pointed out which 
ight be encountered in such a pro- 
cedure, but the speaker concluded 
that much of the delay in rate adjust- 
ents could be eliminated and is cer- 
tainly a goal worth seeking. Mr. 
ywers’ address will be published in 
ill in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 
In discussing “Some Contacts with 
the FCC,” Frank C. Dunbar, of Co- 
lumbus, explained that the toll busi- 
ness of every company comes under 
risdiction of the FCC which, up to 

present time, has not exercised 
much authority in that respect. How- 
ever, he stated, commissions are al- 

iys reaching out for more power. 

After explaining the organization 

the FCC, which under its makeup 
intil last fall was really three com- 
issions, Mr. Dunbar stated that his 
rsonal opinion, based on experience 
so far, is that the FCC is a radio 

ommission. 

Hearings of the FCC are generally 
before an examiner and he makes the 
decisions in the first place, although 

» commission makes the final deci- 
ion but does not hear the testimony. 
eldom does a case come before the 

mmission. 

Mr. Dunbar stated that a real tele- 
phone man should be on the commis- 
sion. He suggested that when there 
is to be a vacancy, the telephone in- 
stry should advocate that a tele- 
phone man of experience be named 
as a commissioner. He expressed the 
opinion that the Independent tele- 
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phone associations, through con- 
certed action, could obtain the ap- 
pointment of a telephone man. As the 
commission will be much more im- 
portant in the future, there certainly 
should be a telephone man on it, he 
emphasized. 

The report of the resolutions com- 
mittee was read by J. Warren Saf- 
ford, of Troy, who reported four 
resolutions. In the first resolution, 
the bill in Congress to amend the 
Rural Electrification Act to require 
rural electric projects to pay the ex- 





J. W. SAFFORD of Troy, a past presi- 

dent of the Ohio Independent associa- 

tion, has been elected vice-president 
for the ensuing year. 


pense of metallicizing grounded tele- 
phone lines where necessary to elimi- 
nate inductive interference, was ap- 
proved. Passage of the amendment 
was earnestly recommended and Ohio 
senators and representatives in Con- 
gress were urged to seek favorable 
action on the bills. 

The second resolution declared that 
the FCC’s proposed uniform system 
of accounts for Class C companies 
would serve no purpose other than to 
impose unnecessary expense and use- 
less labor upon these companies and 
that the system is not in the best 
interests of the smaller and Class C 
companies of the state. Copies of the 
resolution were transmitted to the 
FCC and to the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission and to the regulatory 
commissions of other states. 

The third resolution related to a 
change in association by-laws to in- 
crease the number of directors from 
15 to 18, the three additional direc- 
tors to be elected one each for the 
next three years. 

The fourth resolution was a me- 
morial to the late Frank A. Knapp, 
of Bellevue, a past president of the 
association and a director for many 


years. The resolutions were adopted. 

President-elect J. T. Carliss, of 
Marion, was introduced by President 
Hirsch and responded briefly. J. 
Warren Safford, Frank McKinney, 
and A. S. Crane were presented by 
Colonel Hirsch as vice-president, sec- 
retary-treasurer and new director, 
respectively. 

Conference Session 

of Convention 

The concluding session of the con- 
vention on Thursday morning was 
given over to a plant and accounting 
conference. Chairman Hirsch was as- 
sisted by Wm. C. Henry, general 
manager of the Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co., Bellevue, and Ray J. Max- 
well of the Mansfield Telephone Co., 
Mansfield. 

Among the subjects considered 
were “The Increased Importance of 
Correct Plant Accounting,” “Social 
Security Laws and Taxes,” and “A 
Discussion of Pension Plans.” Harry 
S. Berlin, of Columbus, discussed 
“Construction and Maintenance of 
Toll Lines, Aerial and Cable, and the 
Problems Involved.” 

The traffic conference and opera- 
tors’ school was held on Thursday 
morning. Mrs. Grace Peltier, of Belle- 
vue, traffic supervisor, Northern Ohio 
Telephone Co., served as chairman 
after the conference had been called 
to order by A. B. Wright, of War- 
ren, auditor and commercial mana- 
ger, Warren Telephone Co. Mr. 
Wright spoke on the subject, “The 
Telephone and Telephone Employes 
as They Benefit Humanity.” 

“Operators From the Rural Dis- 
tricts” was the title of a paper read 
by Mrs. Mary Woldron, of Genoa, 
chief operator, Northern Ohio Tele- 
phone Co. 

Miss Alta V. Pickering, of Marion, 
traffic supervisor of the Ohio Asso- 
ciated Telephone Co., spoke on “In- 
dependent Company Operators’ Co- 
operation.” 

“Operators’ Responsibilities’”’ was 
the subject covered by Mrs. Arvadia 
Hartman, of Warren, traffic clerk of 
the Warren Telephone Co. 

“Handling Party-Line Subscrib- 
ers” was discussed by Miss Elsie 
Hoppe, of Mansfield, chief operator 
of the Mansfield Telephone Co. 

Miss Ansie Thomas, of Cambridge, 
chief operator of the Cambridge 
Home Telephone Co., presented a pa- 
per on “The Problems of the Traffic 
Department as Applied to Dial Op- 
eration.” 

The last subject was on “Voice 
Training,” which was given by Miss 
Helen L. Reilly, of Zanesville, con- 
necting company instructor of the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
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Aid to Humanity Medal 
Awarded Gifford 


John W. Davis, former ambassador 
to Great Britain and former president 
of the American Bar Association; Wal- 
ter S. Gifford, president of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co., and 
president of the Charity Organization 
Society of New York, and Miss Dorothy 
Thompson of The New York Herald- 
Tribune, received the annual award of 
gold medals for distinguished service to 
humanity from the National Institute 
of Social Sciences May 5 at a dinner in 
the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City 

Thomas W. Lamont, member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., presenting 
the medal to Mr. Gifford in recognition 
of his services in the field of social wel- 
fare, warned against bureaucracy, regi- 
mentation and robots resulting from the 
increased governmental supervision of 
business he conceded to be necessary in 
the modern world. 

Mr. Gifford replied that 
would work for the general 


business 
welfare 
when its efforts were encouraged, and 
he held America’s world leadership in 
progress to be due to the achievements 
of private enterprise, especially in keep- 
ing opportunity cpen to all. 

Mr. Lamont praised Mr. Gifford fon 
making the Charity Organization So- 
ciety “a model of careful organization,” 
and for administering the affairs of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
“with wisdom in a period of difficulty,” 


so that “we have witnessed the growth 
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WALTER S. GIFFORD, New York City, 

president of American Telephone & 

Telegraph Co., has been awarded a 

gold medal by the National Institute 

of Social Sciences for distinguished 
service to humanity. 


of the greatest public utility in the 
world, stimulated by one who regards 
his work primarily in the light of public 
service.” 

He said Mr. Gifford was wise in ac- 
cepting the fact of greater public super- 
vision over corporations and adapting 


A mobile dispatcher's board, ideally 

placed near testboard in_ illustration 

below, provides a convenient record of 
trouble and maintenance work. 





affairs to “the new order.” He aided 
that Mr. Gifford had been preeminent 


in maintaining “fan equitable and w ork- 


ing balance in such matters.” 

‘The proper regulation of large }usi- 
ness,” Mr. Lamont said, “should by no 
means imply a _ supervision reaching 
down into the details of management. 
In our efforts at governmental supervi- 
sion we must be constantly alert to 
avoid laying on industry the dead hands 
of bureaucracy. We must not turn our 


sturdy Americans into robots, marching 
to the goosestep of regimentation.” 

Mr. Gifford said he felt the award to 
him was “a recognition that business is 
an activity that plays an important part 
in the betterment of mankind and that 
a business man in tending to a business 
can render distinguished humanitarian 
services.” He said that business has 
grown “increasingly mindful of the in- 
terests of employes and public as well 
as the owners.” 

- @ 
Dispatcher’s Board Facili- 


tates Maintenance Work 
By TYLER RYAN 

The efficiency of a dispatcher’s board 

in avoiding duplication of trips by com- 
bination men and providing a convenient 
record of trouble and maintenance work 
has been experienced by most of us. 
However, a mobile dispatcher’s board 
has the added advantage of allowing 
for the placing of this information at 
the finger tips of the dispatcher or 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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THE PHILLIPS PLANT AT BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO 


WIRES AND CABLES 
OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


With one of the most modern and comprehen- 
sive plants for wire and cable fabrication in the 
| world, the experienced PHILLIPS organization 
| can supply every requirement for telephone, 


telegraph and power work. 
For almost half a century, PHILLIPS wire and 
cable products have been noted for undeviating 


high quality. Year in and year out, through the 





always be relied upon to deliver the utmost in 


| unfailing performance and reliable operation. 
4 | Write for prices and technical data on PHILLIPS 


wires and cables—full information sent promptly 


heat of summer and storms of winter, they can 


: ; | upon request. 
Whitney-Blake telephone wires are made_ | 
PHILLIPS Products Also Include: 


to specifications that are always a step } A complete range of telephone instruments, tele- 
: | phone switching equipment for public and private 
ahead of current telephone requirements | exchanges, and telephone protective apparatus. 





Because of their finer materials, greater 
tensile strength and long-lasting qualities. 


“WRB” wires are the choice of those who 
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WIRES AND CABLES 


Brockville, Ontario, Canada 


Distributors for Canada: 
CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES LIMITED 
284 King Street West, Toronto 
WINNIPEG MONTREAL REGINA BROCKVILLE VANCOUVER 


buy their wire by the year, not by the foot. 


Available in all types of conductors from 





the distributor, Graybar. 
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Middle Tennessee group meeting of the Tennessee Independent Telephone Association was held in McMinnville April 22 with 50 in attendance, 


Tennessee Association 


representing 14 different exchanges. 


Holds 


Group Meeting 


HE Tennessee 
phone Association held a group 
meeting April 22, at McMinnville, 
for all Independent companies in middle 


Independent Tele- 


Tennessee. The conference was attended 
by representatives from 14 different ex- 
changes, with a total attendance of 50. 
There was no elaborate program, but 
everyone present had an opportunity to 
join in the informal round-table discu 
sions on traffic and plant matters. 

The traffic discussion was led by Miss 
Leitha Harris, of McMinnville, travel 
ing chief operator of the Southern Con 
tinental Telephone Co. This confe 
ence was attended by 25 operators from 
12 different exchanges, including two 
representatives from the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. office at 
Nashville. The discussion covered va 
ious problems arising daily with ope 
ators at various classes of exchange 
Every operator present had many ques 
tions and there was a lively discussion 
of operating problems. 

The plant discussion was led by I. B 
Washburn, plant superintendent of the 
Southern Continental company. There 
were about 25 men present representing 
11 different exchanges in middle Ten 
nessee, including a representative from 
the Bell office at Nashville. This ses- 
sion lasted for two and one-half hours, 
during which time everyone asked 
questions and entered into the discus 
sion of various plant problems confront- 
ing the smaller exchanges. Increased 
taxes, electrical interference, improved 
transmission, more economy in plant 
operations, and loss of revenue and sta- 
tions were among the major problems 
discussed. 


Following the afternoon conference 
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B. H. PiEPMEIER, secretary-treasurer 
and director of the Tennessee Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, and 
qeneral manager of the Southern Con- 
tinental Telephone Co., planned the 
program for the recent group meeting 
held by association in McMinnville. 


on traffic and plant problems, all in 
attendance were entertained at the local 
picture show by the showing of five 
different sound and silent reels on vary- 
ing telephone subjects of special inter- 
est to everyone in attendance. The reels 
shown stressed primarily the use of the 
telephone in various activities of our 
daily work and the importance of using 
every possible safety precaution. The 
picture show program was entertaining 
as well as instructive. 

Following the picture show all at- 
tending the conference were entertained 
at a banquct given by the state asso- 


ciation. After the dinner, tables were 
cleared and everyone had the opportu- 
nity of playing cards, dancing, etc. 

All in attendance were enthusiastic 
over the meeting and expressed the 
hope that they would soon have the op 
portunity to meet again at the state 
nity of playing cards, dancing, etc. 

The details of this meeting were 
worked out by B. H. Piepmeier, secre- 
tary-treasurer and director of the asso- 
ciation, who is general manager of the 
Southern Continental Telephone Co. at 
Cookeville. 

vv 

Manager Meets with 
Subscribers on REA Problem 

Manager Louis C. Doelz of the Cole- 
ridge (Neb.) Telephone Co., recently 
notified his patrons of a public meeting 
called to discuss civic affairs. He stated 
that if they wanted him to sign a 
waiver that would permit the construc- 
tion of rural electrification lines in the 
territory served by his company, there- 
by exempting the power district from 
any liability for costs of metallicizing 
telephone lines, the subscribers would 
have to agree to pay increased telephone 
rates. He said the company could not 
shoulder such expense but did not want 
to obstruct the construction of powel 
lines. 

vv 
Meeting of Wisconsin 
Independent Association 

The first annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion will be held at the Loraine Hotel 
in Madison, May 17, according to a 
recent announcement by W. F. Goodrich, 
of La Crosse, secretary and treasurer. 
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Order One NOW for a 30-day Free Trial 


Reliable ringing service is 
essential in providing sat- 
isfactory telephone serv- 
ice. 
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communication systems. This book presents not only 
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the entire industry. Although 
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Dependability 


Counts 





fh. dependability and long lite of Per- 
fected Telephone, Telegraph Wires and 
Strand are no small factors in the excellent 
operation of the nation’s communication sys- 
tems. 

The long life of these wires is further in- 
creased by our hot galvanizing process, a tried 
and tested method wherein the properly treated 
wire is passed through a molten bath of pure, 
high grade zinc. Both metals are chemically 
bonded, to form as strong a combination as 
when hydrogen is combined with oxygen to 
form water. 

lhe zinc coating applied by this hot process 
will not flake, crack or disintegrate under the 
hardest of service conditions. The coating 
fully satisfies every service and laboratory re- 
quirement for ductility, strength and corrosion 
resistance. 

Because of these facts, millions of miles of 
Perfected Telephone, Telegraph Wires and 
Strand are now in service—and coil after coil 
is specified today with every confidence of 
long life. 


U-S:S PERFECTED 


Telephone, Telegraph Wires & Strand 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
Columbia Steel Company, San Fran- United States Steel Products Co., 
cisco, Pacific Coast Distributors New York, Export Distributors 


UNITED 
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Obituary 


IRA H. GAITHER, San Bernardino, 
Calif., district plant superintendent of 
the Associated Telephone Co., Ltd., 


passed away April 29 following a 
stroke. He was 68 years old. 


“Bill” Gaither, as he was familiarly 
known in several states, was born in 
Maryland and began his telephone ex- 
perience on the Atlantic seaboard in the 
states of Maryland and Virginia, work- 
ing also in Atlantic City and Philadel- 
phia. Moving westward, he em- 
ployed in Ohio and Wyoming, spent a 
number Texas, and had 
been located in California for about 15 


was 
of years in 


years. 

Mr. Gaither was an active and un- 
tiring worker and was stricken while 
returning by automobile to his head- 
quarters from a job in the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains. Apparently feeling 
that something was wrong, he turned 
off the ignition key in his car, pulled 


to the side of the road and attempted 
to get out of the car but fell onto the 
roadway. He never regained conscious- 


ness 

He is survived by his widow and two 
sisters, the latter living in Maryland. 

v 

CHARLES W. McDANIEL, who in 
1878 designed and built the telephone 
exchange at Hannibal, Mo. 
be the second exchange in the world 


believed to 


passed away April 12 at his home in 
Kansas City, at the age of 89 years. 
In 1882 when the Missouri & Kansas 
purchased Mr. Mc- 
in the Hannibal ex- 


Telephone Co. 
interest 
change, he was employed as superin- 
tendent of that with head- 
quarters in Kansas City. Later he be- 
general superintendent of the 
company, which position he filled until 
his retirement in 1918. 

Surviving Mr. McDaniel are his wife, 
Anna M. McDaniel, a brother, two sons 
and two grandchildren. 

v 

ALBERT E. JOHNSON, retired toll 
wire chief for the Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. at Milwaukee, died April 15 at his 
home in San Benito, Texas, following 
an illness of several months. He was 
70 years of age and had retired from 
active service October 1, 1930. 

A veteran of more than 38 years of 
service in the communications industry, 
Mr. Johnson began his career in 1892 
as a telegraph operator for the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. in Chicago. 
He moved to Wisconsin in August, 1903, 
to assume a position with the long lines 
department of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at Tomah. 
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Daniel’s 


company, 


came 


Mr. Johnson entered the employ of 
the Wisconsin Telephone Co. March 1, 
1906, as state wire chief, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee. September 1, 
1921, he was given the assignment of 


chief operator at Milwaukee. The John- 
sons moved to San Benito, Texas, where 
they operated a citrus fruit ranch and 
truck garden. 

As an employe, Mr. Johnson literally 
numbered in the thousands his friends 
and associates in the telephone busi- 
ness. Perhaps no employe, excepting 
members of the staff, contributed to 
Wisconsin Telephone News, employes’ 


toll wire chief, the position held at the 


publication of the Wisconsin Telephone 
time of his retirement. 


Co., as much material for publication 
over a period of nearly a quarter of a 
century as had “A.E.J.” 

Surviving Mr. Johnson are his wife, 
three sons and two daughters. 


Following his withdrawal 
telephone business, Mr. 
widower for many years, was married 
to Miss Meta Boardman, assistant toll 


from the 
Johnson, a 








I ERMINAL and protection facilities are 
of vital importance in the chain of equipment 
necessary to complete calls in a few seconds. You 


are dependent upon them to keep your lines free 





from hazards over which you have no control. Not 
only must this terminal and protection equipment 
provide an instantaneous path for speech, but it 
must be so built it will serve faithfully for decades 


with a minimum of attention. 


Cook Terminal and Protection equipment WILL 
do these things for you. 


The reputation won by Cook for the perform- 
ance of its equipment is the result of advanced 

P 28 . XB UNPROTECTED 
design, precision manufacture, quality of mate- TERMINAL 


rials and 37 years experience in manufacturing. 11-16-26 Pair 


You'll give a higher standard of 
service, save money and make more 
profit with Cook Terminal and Pro- 
safe. Be 


tective equipment. Be 


sure. Always specify Cook. 
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AND PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


COOK ELECTRIC CO 


2700 Southport Ave 


TERMINAL 


$-X 
4-5-6 Pair 


Chicago 











HERE AND THERE IN 
THE FIELD 


(Continued from page 28) 
manager at a point most advantageous 
for its use. 

The dispatcher’s board shown in the 
accompanying illustration was made 
from a sheet of five-ply board, 5 feet 
by 5% feet, shellacked twice and 
mounted on 614-foot legs, footed with 
rubber casters. Blueprints are pasted 
to the ply-board with wallpaper paste 
and in each mile is fastened a small 
tack or hook upon which may be hung 
5g-inch aluminum tags, indicating by 
whether’ the 
trouble is of an emergency or 


letters and numbers 
minor 
nature or, if maintenance work, whether 
it can be cleared by a combinationman 
or a gang. 

Tags of different shape are used to 
denote remove work orders or left-in 
Small red fiber tags are 
numbered and used to show the loca- 


stations. 


tion of each combinationman and gang. 

Of course, any system of tags may be 
worked out to fit the particular needs 
of the exchange. A very convenient 
method for filing the work orders for 
each tributary exchange is easily pro- 
vided by simply building the series of 
pockets at the base of the board as 
shown in the illustration. 

This type of dispatcher’s board al- 
lows the manager or dispatcher to use 






it wherever he may desire. The ideal 
location seems to be the one pictured, 
where it is handy to the testboard. 
During a storm period or any emer- 
gency, when trouble is heavy, this ar- 
rangement proves invaluable in saving 
time, effort, and mistakes. This type 
of dispatcher’s board.should be worth 
many times its small construction cost 
to both the large and small exchange. 
vy 


Gherardi Retires as 
A. T. & T. Chief Engineer 


Bancroft 
and chief 


Gherardi, vice-president 
engineer of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., New 
York City, retired April 30 after 43 
years of notable service with the Bell 
Telephone System. Assigned to the 
post of acting chief engineer in 1918, 
Mr. Gherardi became chief engineer in 
1919, succeeding the late General John 
J. Carty. In 1920 he was made vice- 
president as well as chief engineer. 
His entire professional career has 
been devoted to telephone communica- 
tions. Although born in San Francisco, 
Calif. (April 6, 1873), he was educated 
in the East and spent most of his life 
in that section of the country. After a 
B. Se. degree had been conferred upon 


him by the Polytechnic 


Brooklyn, N. Y., he matriculated at 
Cornell University, in Ithaca, in 1891. 


A NEW LINE OF 





G-E COPPER OXIDE BATTERY CHARGERS 


This new G-E Copper Oxide Rectifier obtains output adjust- 
ment over an extremely wide range in very small steps. For this 
purpose a new VARIABLE TRANSFORMER has replaced the cus- 
tomary transformer taps and rheostat. A small knob on the front 
of the panel controls the variable transformer and provides easy 
adjustment of the charging rate. 

The new G-E Copper Oxide Battery Chargers are designed in 
several different ratings to provide a full charge for small bat- 


teries and a trickle charge for large batteries 
For full details write Section A-8525, Appliance and Mer- 
chandise Department, General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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BANCROFT GHERARDI, 

with the Bell System for 43 years and 

chief engineer of A. T. & T. Co. since 

1919, retired last month having reached 
the age limit for service. 


associated 


He received the degree of M. E. from 
that university in 1893 and the degree 
of M. M. E., in 1894. 

In 1895 Mr. Gherardi embarked upon 
his telephone career, testing some of 
the then comparatively few telephone 
cables of the New York Telephone Co. 
After 11 years’ experience in traffic 
and plant engineering (five of them as 
traffic engineer for the New York 
Telephone Co.) he became assistant 
chief engineer of both the New York 
Telephone Co. and the New York & 
New Jersey Telephone Co. 

Becoming engineer of building and 
central office equipment for the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
1906, he was promoted 
later, to the post of plant engineer in 
charge of plant development and stand- 
ardization. While filling that position, 
Mr. Gherardi directed such major con- 
struction jobs as the Boston-Washing- 
ton underground cable and the first 
transcontinental telephone line. 

In 1918, while Chief Engineer John 
J. Carty was abroad directing the con- 
struction of telephone lines for the 
A. E. F. in France, Mr. Gherardi was 
appointed acting chief engineer for the 
A. T. & T. Co. The following year he 
became chief engineer and in 1920 he 
was elected vice-president as well as 
chief engineer. 

Mr. Gherardi has had an important 
part in the development of operating 
practices as well as the development of 
equipment which has made possible the 
high state of efficiency in telephone 
communication enjoyed today. In 1932 
he was awarded the Edison medal by 
the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers “for his contributions to the 
art of telephone engineering and the 


three years 
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dev e 
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1895 
fron 
fill 
on 
the 
ma 
of 
Er 


emp 


M. 


development of electrical communica- Gifford arranged a dinner for the vice- | 
tion.” presidents of the A. T. & T. Co., with | 
member of the A. I. E. E. since Mr, Gherardi as the honored guest. The 

1895, Mr. Gherardi served as president climax to the feting came on April 21 
from 1927 to 1928. In addition, he has when nearly 600 employes of the op- 
filled other minor offices and has served erating and engineering department as- 
on many committees and represented sembled to present him with a Wash- 
the institute on the board of trustees of ington desk and chair and a hoicely- 
many organizations. He is a member’ bound volume bearing a message of 
of the American Society of Mechanical tribute signed by all of those present as 
Engineers, the Franklin Institute, the well as many former associat 
New York Electrical Society and the vy 
Sigma Chi Xi fraternity. 

rhe emblem of the fourth order of 





Throat Ailments Rare 


= ’ 
the Rising Sun was conferred upon Mr. in Operators Ranks 
Gherardi, in 1923, by the emperor of Telephone operators are less sus- 
Japan. ceptible to throat ailments than are 


Last year Mr. Gherardi was elected stenographers or almost any other type 
chairman of the board of trustees of of woman employe, says Dr. Chevalier 
Cornell University. Jackson, noted Philadelphia, Pa., sur- 

Numerous important contributions geon. “I’ve never treated the throat of 
have been made to the technical press a telephone operator who talks quietly 
of the country by Mr. Gherardi; some all day,” he adds. “There is no need to 








have been published in TELEPHONY. shout into the telephone.” 
Mr. Gherardi was feted on three dif- Records of the telephone companies 
ferent occasions during the month of reveal that it is seldom necessary to 
April by his associates. On his 65th relieve an operator from duty because 
ym birthday, April 6, he was guest of honor of voice or throat ailment. This is at- T Y PE 1 6 
ee at a dinner attended by 65 telephone tributed to the fact that operators are 
employes of the New York metropoli- trained in the proper use of the voice 
pon tan area. Then President Walter S. and how to speak clearly without strain. S U B-ST A T | 0 * 
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fie MANNERISM 





1 as 
ot By MISS ANNE BARNES A compact, inexpensive sub- 
ant Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa P ae 
‘ail AST week I h: penne es oo ri station arrester providing ade- 

As et 1ad the special treat of riding on one of the stream- 

« lined trains. I enjoyed every minute of several hours, except quate protection where crosses 

for one little thing, and was not weary at the end of my jour- ; : ; ; 

and ney. The train was a thing of beauty outside and inside. However, with electric circuits are not 
\eri- there is nothing so beautiful that cannot be spoiled a little, somehow. likely to occur. Consists of two 

in At one of the few stopping points, a woman, who proved to be my 
ears seat partner, boarded the train. She was well dressed and appeared Type 2105 discharge bloc ks 
r in to be accustomed to travel. . F 
and- The exception to a perfect four-hours’ enjoyment started then. It mounted in a heavy porcelain 
Lion, was such a trivial matter that I would hesitate to speak of it but ‘ : 
con- [ think it points to something we should all guard ies against base and covered with a brass cap. 
ing- doing. This woman, so particularily dressed, had enslaved herself Ask for more detailed informa- 
first to a habit or mannerism: At regular intervals, for no apparent rea- 

son, she made peculiar little throat sounds that sounded like ‘“‘a-heh, tion on this and other Sands pro- 

John a-heh, ho.”” She did not seem conscious of making those throat ‘ : 
con- noises. tection equipment. 

the How careful one should be not to acquire disturbing mannerisms. 

“= Home-folks may grow so used to our disturbing mannerisms that SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
* the they do not notice them, but strangers do; we may be sure of that. 
r he Hetty Stone had the reputation for being the speediest operator Is Made by: 
0 he on the Hocum board, but no one had ever been able to get her to see 
I as that “Umber, peace?” was merely a throat noise and worse than 

baby talk AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 

tam “What difference does it make?” Hetty argued when anyone tried 
ting to get her to use the correct phrase. Co M PANY 
*S Perhaps it did make little, if any, difference to Hetty’s subscribers | 





but how it did wear on the operators who sat beside her, day in and 
hone dav out. Distributed by: 


999 . 
a MORAL: “Do you want to know the man against whom you have wee bee i ay cage co. 
a most reason to guard yourself? Your looking-glass will give you a mat pean eatin 
“n- fas ° . . ° ” yr - : 
fair ness oO is face.”—Whately. 
the sir likeness of his face ‘ AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
| the Chicago 
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Company Must Restore 
Jobs to Union Men 
Charges made by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(AFL) against the Commonwealth Tele- 


phone Co., Madison, Wis., of unfair 
labor practices were upheld in an inter- 
mediate report issued in Milwaukee 


April 27 by W. P. Webb, trial examiner 
for the National Labor Relations Board. 
The examiner recommends: 
That the company 
from interfering with employes’ union 


cease and desist 
activities and from discouraging their 
joining a union. 

That Theodore R. Siplon, 
discharged for union activities in Wau- 


allegedly 


sau, be restored his job there. 
That Walter F. Seidler, allegedly 
transferred from the Wausau to the 


Two Rivers office for similar activities, 


be sent back to the Wausau job. 

These two men ought to be given all 
pay and their former 
standing, the examiner also finds. 


back seniority 


The company was given 10 days’ time 


PUTTING RARE GASES 
TO WORK 


THE VINCENT 
RARE GAS RELAY 









SPE eC §=On rural party lines cuts out inductive 
interference, improves transmission; 
used with either coded or harmonic 

Sey} bells. EASY to install. 

ie 


RARE GAS 
ARRESTERS 


Avoid interruptions to service and pro- 
vide full protection. Keep your lines 
clear and reduce maintenance expense. 
Interchangeable with other types. 


TEST-O-LITE 


. Handiest electrical tester 
A made; quickly locates trouble 
in electric circuits, fuses, cut- 
outs, motors, radios, etc. 1,001 
uses for electricians. Tests any 
voltage 110 to 550; tells A.C. 
from D.C. Fountain-pen size; 


a Gate with pocket clip. Lifetime guar- 
antee. 


L. S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 
NEWARK, N. J. - Estab. 1906 
Oldest Makers of Rare Gas Devices 














by N.S. Clark, regional director for the 
board in Milwaukee, to comply with the 
recommendations or to further 
action by the board. 

The company denied that it was en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, and that 
it was, therefore, not subject to the na- 
tional board’s orders. 

Frederick P. Mett, attorney for the 
board, however, showed that the com- 
pany handles 


face 


long distance interstate 
calls. 

vv 
New Rates Effective in 


Oklahoma City, Tulsa 

New telephone rates affecting only 

the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

in Oklahoma, as provided in the Okla- 

homa Corporation Commission order of 
April 4, became effective May 1. 

These 


change 


include lower monthly ex- 
Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, abolishment of the 15-cent per 
month differential desk-set charge after 


a subscriber has had a desk set for 18 


rates at 


months or more, and readjustment of 
intrastate toll rates on all distances up 
to 90 miles to conform with 
rates for such distances. 
The authorized the 
lection of a move charge for subscrib- 


interstate 


order also col- 
location to an- 
service connection 
The order 
also authorized report charges on un- 
completed intrastate toll calls. 

vv 


Nebraska Court to 


Pass Upon Disease Cause 
The Hamilton County Telephone As- 
sociation has filed a brief in the Ne- 
braska Supreme Court asking affirma- 
tion of the finding of the district court 
that the workmen’s compensation claim 
of Lela McCall, a former operator, is 
without merit. The company says that 
the law permits awards only for acci- 
dents occurring in the course of or aris- 
ing out of employment, and that con- 
tracting eczema is not an accident. 

Mrs. McCall said that she had used 
a headset for a considerable period, but 
that because it had not been properly 
sterilized she contracted eczema. She 
said the attack came upon her suddenly, 
and her physician corroborated her 
claim that the eczema was contracted 
from the headset. 

The district court ordered the com- 
pany to pay $9.18 a week for 300 weeks 
and doctors’ bills amounting to $101. 
The operator says that the attack of 
disease seriously impaired her hearing. 


ers moving from one 
other, but not a 


charge for new subscribers. 


mmission and Court Activities 


Her testimony was that the trouble de- 
veloped in ear through infection 
after she had been using a headset and 
that when she changed the headset to 
the other ear infection also resulted, 

The company points out that none of 
its other operators have been thus af- 
flicted, and some of them used the same 
headset. It that it is entirely 
speculative as to what caused her trou- 
ble and that the doctors simply assumed 
that the eczema came from the headset, 
having never examined it. The doctors 
simply took a shot in the dark, the 
company says, and cites that she stil] 
has the disease, a year after it started, 
despite treatment. 

The brief says eczema is a skin dis- 
ease that might set in after an injury, 
but in this case there was no break in 
the skin caused by any accident. It is no 
more coupled with an accident than any 
other disease common to the human 
race, and the compensation law was 
never intended to cover such 
This law defines as follows: “The term 
‘injury’ and ‘personal injuries’ shall 
mean only violence to the physical 
structure of the body and such disease 
or infection as naturally results there- 
from.” 


one 


says 


cases. 


vv 
State of Wisconsin Sued 
by Bell Companies 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
filed suit in circuit court April 8 against 
the Wisconsin state treasurer, Sol Levi- 
tan, and the state tax commission, seek- 
ing return of nearly $750,000 paid on 
gross receipts, under protest because of 
the emergency tax of 1937. 

The action seeks to test constitution- 
ality of the emergency tax. 

The state treasurer and the commis- 
sion were enjoined in the action, it was 
explained, because of the governor’s re- 
organization order of January 20, 1938, 
which transferred some functions from 
the state treasurer’s office to the com- 
mission. 

The A. T. & T. specified $62,714.63 as 
the amount it paid under protest in 
1937, on a gross receipts total of 
$1,411,991.69. The Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. paid under protest a sum of $680,- 
259.85, after a stipulation on a levy of 
$686,315.64. Both included 6 per cent 
interest in their requests. 

A graduated “so-called emergency 
tax” was made, the complaint said, to 
provide revenue to enable the state to 
qualify fully for all federal aids under 
the federal social security act for blind 
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pensions, dependent children, and old 
age assistance. 
e companies stated that the tax 
ved and deprives them of their 
{ erty without due process of law. 
it was charged, the tax is dis- 
natory, and “such discrimination 
bitrary and unreasonable. The tax 
easured on a capricious and arbi- 
basis by reason of discriminatory 
sion of others.” 
vv 
New Default Decree 
in Suit Against Company 
reuit Judge Leonard D. Verdier of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., signed a substi- 
t decree March 10 to replace a de- 
t decree entered several weeks be- 
in the suit of the Camera Shop 
gainst the Michigan Bell Telephone 
The Camera Shop originally had 
d that the telephone firm be en- 
oined from curtailing its telephone 
service, charging that a business differ- 
ence with a telephone directory adver- 
tising firm did not involve the telephone 
company. 

The default decree enjoined the tele- 
phone company from discontinuing tele- 
phone service so long as the plaintiff’s 
bills were paid on time. The new decree 
requires the Camera Shop to make a 
$15 deposit, in accordance with Tariff 
No. 7, on file with the Michigan Public 
Utilities Commission, and the telephone 
company is enjoined from discontinuing 
service to the Camera Shop only so long 
as the plaintiff pays current bills and 
complies with the company’s rules. 

7 
Company Without Legal 

Recourse to Recover Taxes 

In a decision issued March 2 by the 
superior court of Los Angeles, Calif., 
it was held that the Riley-Stewart act 
of 1935, which amended the state con- 
stitution, is valid and the Southern 


California Telephone Co. is without 


legal recourse to recover $398,756.91 
paid to the city of Los Angeles in prop- 
erty taxes for the years 1935-1936 and 
$909,039.49 paid the county in property 
taxes for the same period. 

Previous to the passage of the con- 
stitutional amendment, public utilities, 
such as the telephone company, paid no 
property tax but instead paid the state | 
a percentage of their gross income. 
With the passage of the state sales tax, 
the right to taxes on the property of 
utilities lying within the limits of cit- 
ies and counties was returned to these 
political subdivisions. 

The telephone company and other 
public utilities affected by the amend- 
ment paid their 1935-36 and later taxes 
under protest and sued to recover. The 
assessments made by the State Board 
of Equalization under the Riley-Stew- | 
art amendment were upheld by Supe- | 
rior Court Judge Willis and the com- | 
any non-suited. 

More than $51,000,000 is involved di- 
rectly throughout the state by this liti- 
gation. Los Angeles derives more than 
10 per cent of its tax revenue 
property held by public utilities. 

7, 3 
Commission Demurs 


Against Attorney's Fees 
The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
demurred in the state supreme 
court April 21 to the application of 
Norman Barker, Tulsa attorney, for 
an allowance of attorney’s fees from 
funds released for rebates to Okla- 
homa City and Tulsa subscribers. 

As attorney for A. F. Sweeney, 
Tulsa, Mr. Barker claimed some credit 
for winning the fight that ended when 
the commission ordered the refunds 
and certain rate reductions. The order 
was accepted by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. and approved by the 


from 


sion 


court. 
(Please turn to page 41) 





to complete the call. 


call to her toll center. 


call. 


utes are up. 





Answers to the Traffic Questions on Page 16 


1. After ringing the called number for two minutes at ten-second 
intervals, if the calling party requests you to ring the called num- 
ber again, ring for another minute. 
say, “I am sorry, they do not answer.” 


2. A report charge is assessed on the first call for the attempt made 


3. The amount of the report charge is billed to the calling station. 


4. On CLR tributary toll calls it is understood that the tributary 

operator is holding her party on the line when she passes the 
If the calling party hangs up or is re- 
leased, the tributary operator says “Released” after passing the 


5. Make your notification by saying, for example, “Your three min- 
Signal when through, please?” and do not collect 
the overtime until conversation is finished. 


If they still do not answer, 
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“Tom, what's the matter with 
this D2 line? Every time that 
it rains we get complaints that 
they can’t hear.” 


“Mr. Martin, it’s that drop line 
into the creamery. The steam ex- 
haust’s right close to the line 
and it’s cooked the insulation 
nearly off—enough so that when 
it rains there’s a partial short. 
You know it was that cheap drop 
wire we put in last year .. . if 
you'll let me run a new drop of 
Ironite, I'll wager the trouble on 
D2 will end—for Ironite’ll stand 
up for years even with that steam.” 


Wherever there are any difficult 
extreme heat cold 
moisture—chemical fumes—those 
are the places to depend on 
Ironite and it’s “armor-plated” 
30% rubber insulation—an insu- 
lation that has a proven resist- 
ance of 10,000 to 17,000 megohms 
(about 10 times the average re- 
quirements). 


spots 


Yet with all this superiority 
Ironite will save you up to 20% 
in cost over copper clad or 


bronze, so you can afford to use 
it for all drop wire installations. 


It’s difficult to beat 
IRONITE prices— 


It’s impossible to beat 


IRONITE quality 


Write for bulletin of quantity 
prices on Genuine Ironite. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC CO. 


35 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 





ONLY GENUINE 
IRONITE 
CARRIES 
THIS 

TAG 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


Morgantown, Pa., Installs 
Strowger Automatic System 
Tele 


recently cut into service a 


The Conestoga Telephone & 
graph Co. 
new Strowger automatic exchange serv- 
ing Morgantown, Pa. It provides ser- 
vice, by direct dialing, into the head- 
quarters’ exchange of the company at 
Birdsboro, the numbering scheme em- 
ployed having planned to ulti- 
mately permit between 


been 
direct dialing 
all exchanges in the 
work. 


company’s net- 


The Morgantown exchange was cut 
over late in the evening of March 7, 
under the direction of J. K. Stoltzfus, 
manager of the Conestoga Telephone & 
Mrs. Stoltzfus (who, it 
is interesting to note, was the first op- 


Telegraph Co. 


turned the 
switch that put the automatic system 


erator at Morgantown) 
into operation. 


The community indicated its inter- 
est in and satisfaction with the new 
system by making more than 3,000 calls 
during the first day, as compared with 
previous normal traffic of about 400 
calls per day. 

200-line 


Strowger 


switchboard is a 
(switch ) 


The new 
line-finder 
C-A-X 
change), 
Electric Co., 
ment 
two-way 


type 
(community automatic ex- 
manufactured by Automatic 
Chicago. The initial equip- 
lines, and 13 
local 


provides for 125 
trunks. The 
single-party, and ten-party with semi- 
selective ringing (ringing five 


lines are 


codes 
over either side of the line to ground). 
Automatic equipment is provided for 


completing calls between two parties 


on the same line. 


Three trunks to the Strowger auto- 
matic switchboard at Birdsboro pro- 
vide for direct dialing between sub- 


scribers in Morgantown and Birdsboro, 
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these calls being handled entirely by 
the automatic equipment. Four more 
trunks go direct to the two-position 
Automatic Electric toll board at Birds- 
boro, for connection to Bell exchanges 
at Reading and Pottstown, and to the 
exchanges of the Conestoga company 
at Yellow House and Boyertown. The 
remaining trunks Morgantown 
are direct trunks to Bell exchanges at 
Honey Brook and Glenmore. 

To complete modernization of its fa- 
Morgantown, the Conestoga 
brick 


automatic ex- 


from 


cilities at 
company 
building to 


erected a _ fireproof 
house the 
made extensive improve- 
Thus resi- 
dents of Morgantown are now enjoy- 


change, and 
ments in its outside plant. 
ing service rendered over a modern 
telephone system. 
vv 
Klein's New Red Center 
Fabrics for Safety Straps 
Mathias Klein & Sons, Chicago, have 


just announced their new red center 
“Klein-Kord.” “Klein-Kord” red center 
fabric is made of six plies of long staple 


cotton of special weave, each ply laid in 
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rubber and vulcanized. Red rubber js 
used on the two center plies. 

The “Klein-Kord” red center safety 
strap, it is stated, may be used with 
safety until two outside plies 
completely through. When 
that occurs, the red center warns the 
safety engineer that the 


perfect 


are worn 


lineman or 
trap should be discarded. 
vy 
Dan Hirtle New President 
Burgess Battery Co. 
The Burgess Battery Co. has elected 
Dan W. Hirtle president and Dr. C. F. 
Burgess chairman of the board of di- 


safety 


rectors. 

Prior to his association with Burgess, 
Mr. Hirtle was an assistant superin- 
tendent of the American Rolling Mills 
Co., Middleton, Ohio. With the Burgess 
organization, he became general super- 
intendent of the Freeport Burgess plant 
and rose rapidly to production manager, 
later vice-president, and now president 


of the Burgess Battery Co. 


This company maintains dry battery 
factories in Freeport, Ill., and Niagara 
Falls, Canada. 


The acoustic division of 
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Interior view of the new automatic exchange 
recently cut into service by the Conestoga 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. at Morgantown, 
Pa., showing main 


distributing frame and 
automatic switchboard. 


Illustration to left shows exterior view of new 


automatic exchange at Morgantown, Pa. 
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DAN W. HIRTLE is the new president 
f Burgess Battery Co., with his head- 
quarters in Chicago. 


the company manufactures mufflers, air 
cleaners, and silencing devices at Madi- 
son, Wis. 
cated in Chicago, Ill. 
Mr. Hirtle 
esidence in Freeport. 
vy 
Cook Electric Issues 


New Catalog 


Electric Co. of Chicago, 


The arts and crafts division 


moved to Chicago from 


The Cook 
manufacturer of telephone and protec- 
tion equipment, has announced its new 
6-page catalog The new catalog is 
the largest, most complete in illustra- 
and detail and finest in appearance 


of any the company has published in 


the more than 35 years it has been in 


business. The cover is beautifully em- 
bossed in color; page size is 8% ins. by 
1] ins., 


The new 


suitable for convenient filing. 

catalog describes the com- 
plete line of Cook telephone terminal 
and protection equipment and gives de- 
tailed information about terminals and 
inside and outside protection. The new 
Cook company has 


added to its line are completely illus- 


products which 


trated and described. 
The Cook Electric Co. will send a 
copy of its new catalog No. 31 to any 


telephone man who has not received 
ne, upon request to its offices at 2700 
Southport Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


vy 

Western Electric Earnings 
and Sales Increase 

report of the Western 


Co., Inc., shows an increase of 


he annual 
Electric 
t per cent in net earnings and a 39 pei 
1936 


reversal in 


cent gain in sales over in spite 


trend of 
business during the latter part of the 


ef a “substantial 


Net earnings in 1937 amounted to 
$19,514,197, which were the highest 
MAY 14, 1938 











since 1929 and compared with 1936 
earnings of $18,698,049. Sales totaled 


$203,467,040 $146,420 868 in 


1936. 


against 
Ninety-six per cent of 137 sales 
were to members of the Bell System and 
subsidiary and associated com 

Edgar S. Bloom, 


company, said in a statement to stock- 


inies. 
president of the 


holders that payrolls increase’ 61 per 

cent over 1936. 
“Increases in pay granted to 

ployes amounted to $8,500,00( 


em- 

which, 
salaries 
ilted in 
a payroll for the year of $22,393,000, an 
increase of $31,228,000 1936,” 
Mr. Bloom said. 


together: with the wages and 


of a larger employe force, re 


ove 


“The number of employes increased 
from 34,004 on January 1, to 43,548 on 
December 31, and this number was 
about 5 per cent below the peak for the 


year.” 
Federal, state, and local taxes in 1937, 
Mr. 


the company’s 


Bloom said, were the greatest in 


history, amounting to 


$6,181,000 or 24 per cent of earnings 
before tax deductions. 
The return on investment last 


year—the relation of earnings available 


for interest and dividends to gross as- 
sets less current labilities—was 7.7 per 
cent, the 1936, and 
times the 1.9 per cent return in 1935. 
Merchandise inventories on Decembe1 


same as for four 






STEEL STRAND «+ TELEPHONE WIRE 


SPECIFIED BECAUSE OF 
PROVED PERFORMANCE 





31 amounted to $61,349,000, an increase 


of $14,582,000 over a year earlier. 

In referring to the special telephone 
investigation by the Federal Communi- 
President Bloom 


stated that the hearings were conducted 


cations Commission, 
on an ex parte basis and “the company 
had no opportunity to cross-examine 
witnesses called by the commission o1 
to call witnesses in its own behalf. 
“During the latter part of 1937 the 
company submitted to the commission 
written comments on the reports of the 
commission’s investigating staff dealing 
with this 
pointed out some of the principal errors 
of fact, misinterpretations 


company, in which were 


and unsup- 
ported conclusions in their reports. The 
comments of the company were not ac- 
cepted by the commission as a part of 
the investigation record.” 


vy 
Stromberg-Carlson Contest 


Winners Announced 


Throughout April, Stromberg-Car]l- 
son’s general manager, George A. Sco- 
ville, took over the company’s sales di 
special 


rection for a month’s 


Last 


cam- 


paign. week seven Stromberg- 
Carlson sales representatives and their 
that 


they would receive the “mystery prizes” 


wives received the happy news 


offered to the winners. 






























@rapo Galvanized Steel Strand has earned its 
enviable reputation for long, dependable, economi- 
cal life by outstanding performances in actual 
service. That's why it so often is specified by 
leading utilities for the more important construc- 
tion jobs. The heavy, uniform, pure zinc coating— 
applied by the Crapo Process—is notable for its 
adhesion and ductility; its ability to withstand 
bending and twisting; its lasting resistance to cor- 
Both the finished strand, and the wire 
from which it is made, conform in every detail to 


rosion. 


the most rigid specifications for tensile strength, 
elongation, size, galvanizing and ductility. 


@rapo Galvanized Strand is readily available in 
Ask your Jobber, 


or write direct for technical details! 


~@N 


all standard grades and sizes. 


RH | INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 






MUNCIE,INDIANA 


P.~2m.; 





They are: Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Thomp- 
son, San Antonio, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. 
J. T. Barrett, Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. and 
Mrs. W. J. Pfaender, Peoria, Ill.; Mr. 
and Mrs. W. C. Caldwell, Hancock, 
Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Carlson, 
Lima, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Wat- 
son, Seattle, Wash.; and Mr. and Mrs. 
D. E. Lee, Pennsylvania. 

Though the nature of the awards is 
still a mystery, Mr. Scoville said they 
would .be individually suited to each 
contestant and his wife—and of a value 
that will bring cheers from the recipi- 
ents. 

Sales Manager L. L. 
acterized the campaign as “most suc- 
cessful from every viewpoint.” He said 
more telephone orders were booked than 
in any other month of Stromberg-Car!l- 
son’s history. 


Spencer char- 


vv 
Survey Speedometer With 
Many Improved Features 
The Speedometer Service Co., of San 
Francisco, Calif., has 
placed on the market a Survey Footo- 
meter with a new fifth wheel internal 
direct drive. It is said it can be in- 


developed and 


stalled in a few minutes on any type 
of car, without the aid of a mechanic. 
Likewise, it can be transferred easily 
from one car to another. 

The Footometer is furnished com- 
plete with wheel-carrier, running-board 
bracket, door bracket, 
bracket and drive cable. It is con- 


steering-post 


CABLE LUBRICANTS 





Albany Underground Cable Lubricant 
adopted by Bell System for pulling lead 
heathed cable Write for particulars 


Adam Cook's Sons., Inc., Linden, N. J 








POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Priles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated 
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View of the Survey Footo- 
meter with new fifth wheel 


internal direct drive at- 


tached to an automobile. 


tained in a mahogany bakelite case. 
Its features include an improved odome- 
ter assembly which can be instantly 
reset to zero and a de-clutching device 
which permits the footometer to be en- 
gaged or disengaged instantly, with- 
out bringing the car to a stop. 

This footometer, its manufacturers 
state, enables a person to measure dis- 
tance in terms of feet to a degree ap- 
proaching steel-tape accuracy and will 
prove to be practically indispensable to 
an engineer. 

7 ¥ 
Leich Sales Corp.'s 


New Chicago Warehouse 
Roy Siemund, vice-president and 
general manager of Leich Sales Corp., 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIL, 
announces the opening of a new ware- 
house in Chicago at 14th and Canal 
This new warehouse is located 
in the heart of the freight district of 
Chicago within a few blocks of Chi- 
cago’s major railroad terminals. 

The location was selected by the Leich 
Sales Corp. so that one-day service on 
Leich equipment and supplies will be 
available to all points in the Middle 
West and shipping time to all points 
throughout the country will be substan- 
tially speeded up. Complete stocks of 
al! construction materials and supplies 
are being warehoused at the new point. 

Leich Sales Corp. has also expanded 
it: sales organization, and is now main- 
taining representation at Indianapolis, 
Des Moines, Columbus, Waco, Seattle 
and New York City. 

vv 


FWD Stock Stock Admitted 


on Chicago Exchange 

The governing committee of the Chi- 

cago Stock Exchange recently approved 

an application of the Four Wheel Drive 

Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis., to list 132,- 

550 shares of $10 par value capital 
stock. 


streets. 





As most of TELEPHONY’S readers 
know, the firm’s principal business is 
the manufacture and sale of four wheel 
drive motor trucks, derricks, winches, 
trailers and boring machines of a 
special type to be used in connection 
with FWD trucks. 

The company was incorporated unde) 
the laws of Wisconsin in January, 1909. 
A wholly-owned subsidiary, Four Whee! 
Drive Auto Co., Ltd., has a plant at 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Domestic made throug! 
eight branch offices or through dealer 
organizations. 


sales are 


The company reports that its sales 
during the six months ended Decembe: 
31, 1937, represented an increase of 
11.8 per cent over the same period it 
the preceding year. 


vy 
Fire Destroys Electric 
Specialty Co.'s Plant 


In a fire in Cresco, Iowa, in mid-Jan- 
uary the plant of the Electric Specialty 
Co. was destroyed. All condensers in 
production and in stock were destroyed 
together with a large part of the com- 
pany’s raw material. All the labora- 
tory testing equipment was also lost. 

The plant is now being rebuilt and 
re-equipped and production was expect 
ed to start early this spring. 
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COMMISSION AND 
COURT ACTIVITIES 


(Continued from page 37) 
Commission attorneys said in their 
demurrer that Mr. Barker is not en- 
titled to the fees. 
leg 
cause the matter was not presented 


Moreover, they al- 
, the court has no jurisdiction be- 


first to the commission, and the court 
cannot “determine distribution of funds 
belonging to citizens, arising out of 
excessive telephone charges.” 

7, © 
Electric Line Extensions 


May Up Telephone Bills 


Rebuilding of telephone lines made 
necessary in order to avoid electric line 
interference, may boost rural telephone 
bills, records of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission indicated on April 
21. 

Rural electric line extension to a 
large number of Wisconsin farms has 
required rebuilding of nearly 700 miles 
of telephone line, the commission said. 
Nearly 4,000 miles of grounded tele- 
phone lines now paralleled by electric 
lines may have to be changed to the 
metallic type. When present electric 
construction projects are completed, an 
additional 3,000 


miles may require 
alteration. 

Telephone companies, as a_ result, 
have filed a large number of applica- 
tions for higher rates. 

vv 


Wisconsin Property 
Transfer Approved 


The sale of the Caroline Telephone 
Co., Shawano County, Wis., to the 
neighboring Urban Telephone Co. ap- 
proved by the Wisconsin Public Service 
Commission some time ago climaxed a 
number of years of business difficulties 
in which the Caroline company just 
made expenses or showed considerable 
10Sses. 

‘he commission approved the $40,- 
000 purchase price of the 
company by the Urban company, 
and authorized a stock issue of $40,- 
000 by the latter to finance the pur- 
chase. At the same time the state body 
authorized the Urban company to is- 
sue $70,000 of first mortgage, 4 per 
cent bonds, maturing in 1957, to re- 
finance outstanding issues. 

The Urban company operates in 
Clintonville, Marion, Tigerton, Bowler, 
and adjacent rural territory in Shawano 
and Waupaca counties. According to 
its officers it serves 1,355 customers. 
The Caroline company operates in 
Caroline, Gresham and adjacent terri- 
tory, serving 284 stations. 

joth companies are now installing 
automatic type modern equipment in 
their exchanges. 
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Caroline 


“Operating expenses can be reduced 
if the properties are owned and oper- 
ated by Urban Telephone Co.,” 
mission commented. 


he com- 
“Even if no other 
savings resulted, the general office and 
other corporate expenses could be re- 
duced if the properties are owned and 
operated by only one corporation.” 

The $40,000 stock issue is all com- 
mon. The $70,000 in bonds wil! be used 
to refund an equal amount of out- 
standing 6 per cent bonds, which will 
amount to $1,400 savings on interest 
during the first year, officers testified. 
The sum of $2,500 will be retired from 
the bonds each year. 

According to financial exhibits filed 
by the Caroline company with the com- 
mission, that utility has a book value 
of slightly more than $44,00: After 
adjusting depreciation, the commission 
approved the $40,000 sale price, as of 
November 1, 1937. 

For the last several years the net 
operating income of the Caroline com- 
pany has been about $74, while during 
the first 10 months of 1937 the com- 
pany recorded a net loss of $2,064. Pa- 
trons declined from 454 in 1923 to 169 
at the last accounting. 

vv 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Idaho Public Utilities Commission 
May 11: Hearing on show cause or- 
der of commission against Interstate 
Telephone Co., of Spokane, as to why 
all desk and wall sets should not be 
replaced with handset instruments at 
wall set rates within the next four 
years. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

May 11: Hearing in Chicago on com- 
plaint of William T. Dickerman against 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as to 
charges, rates and time limitations for 
use of the telephone in Chicago. 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

May 25: Hearing to consider estab- 
lishment of a system of zones in De- 
troit. Under this system rates of the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. would be 
reduced $97,500, it is estimated. 
Nebraska State Railway Commission 

May 7: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Coleridge Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates 40 cents a 
month on business and 15 cents on 
rural services; it appearing that the 
company is forced to metallicize rural 
lines owing to the number of parallels 
from construction of public power dis- 
tricts, application deemed reasonable 
and granted as asked. 

May 7: Application filed by B. G. 
Miller, president of Frontier Telephone 
Co. of Crete, asking that commission is- 
sue a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity permitting purchase by 
it of Chester Telephone Co. 

May 7: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Hamilton County Farmers’ 
Telephone Association of Aurora, ask- 
ing for increase of rates; it appearing 
that company recently sustained a loss 


of $10,000 from sleet storms and that 
it lacks adequate cash to restore service 
due to having operated for six years 
on out-of-pocket basis, ordered that it 
be granted, for one year from July 1, 
1938, authority to increase rural and 
residence service 15 cents a month and 
business service 25 cents a month at 
all exchanges except Aurora, where the 
increase shall be 50 cents. 
New York Public Service Commission 
May 12: Hearing in New York be- 
fore Commissioner Brewster in the pro- 
ceeding by the commission as to rates, 
etc., of New York Telephone Co. with 
respect to telephone service rendered 
to and through hotels. 
North Carolina Utilities Commission 
April 22: Indefinite adjournment 
taken in hearing on petition of the 
Pinehurst Chamber of Commerce, ask- 











W. C. Pitfield & Co. Incorporated 
Formerly Telephone Securities Corporation 
120 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Franklin 018! 


a 
Underwriters and distributors 
of securities of Independent 
telephone companies 
Inquiries invited 











Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 
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Write or telephone for ao 


LM. BERRY A CO. 


Call L. D.16 ~ Telephone Bldg..Dayton.O 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 
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A model for every n 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


STROMBERG -CARLSON- TELEPHONE MFG. CO 


ROCHESTER, N.Y 











